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HAT something is wrong with theological education is 
generally agreed. Objections run all the way from the 
complaint of the alumnus that the seminary ought to 
have given him a Doctor’s degree for three years’ hard work, 
' rather than just another Bachelor’s degree, to the charge of the 
| average secular educator that divinity education is flabby and 
soft, concerned more with piety than learning, and therefore de- 
| serving no degree at all. But much the most serious and sig- 
“nificant criticism comes from the theological educators them- 
| selves. Stimulated by the publication of a study of divinity 
education by Robert L. Kelly,t the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries, in co-operation with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, made a thorough investigation of the way 
_ theological education is actually carried on. Professors Mark 
| A. May and William Adams Brown directed the study and pub- 
_ lished the results in four volumes.” Very little is overlooked in 
| this description; items of weakness and of strength are identi- 
' fied; and, although the work is concerned more with diagnosis 
than prescription, some suggestions are made for improvement. 


Theological Education in America (New York: Doran, 1924). 
*The Education of American Ministers: Vol. I, Ministerial Education in America, 
Summary and Interpretation, by William Adams Brown; Vol. II, The Profession of the 


Ministry: Its Status and Problems, by Mark A. May ef al.; Vol. III, The Institutions 
That Train Ministers, by Mark A. May et al.; Vol. IV, Appendices, by Mark A. May 


and Frank K. Shuttleworth (New Vork: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1934). 
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In the hope of stimulating further discussion this paper calls 
attention to the principal element of weakness in the work of 
theological schools today and makes, with due tentativeness, a 


proposal for reform. 


[ 


The chief weakness of divinity education is also the chief 
weakness of all education—confused thinking as to the nature 
of the work the educational institution is to do. This confusion 
in the case of the seminary consists in a failure to distinguish 
between professional and graduate training and to recognize the 
fundamental character of the differences which separate them. 
This indictment can be brought both against the independent 
seminary and against the seminary which is an integral part ofa 
university. Among the seminaries which, because of connection 
with a university or because of unusual resources, are prepared 
to carry on graduate research work, there is a genera) failure to 
distinguish sharply between this function and the function of 
providing professional training. The success with which such 
schools discharge both functions is thus seriously qualified: the 
attempt to make professional training conform to the graduate 
ideal impairs the usefulness of this training; the effort to make 
graduate training professionally valuable impairs the thorough- 
ness of the graduate work. Among the independent seminaries, 
this same confusion shows itself in an effort to make their work 
conform to graduate-school standards as though the graduate 
school had a prestige which the professional school lacks. This 
effort in the same way impairs such a seminary’s ability to do 
well its own important task. In the following discussion the case 
of the independent seminary is considered first, but the reader 
should bear in mind that most of what is said applies equally to 
the university-related seminary when considered as a profes- 
sional school. 

Most of our seminaries regard themselves as graduate schools. 
Out of 176 seminaries, only a few of which are in connection 
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with research institutions, 40 admit only college graduates; 98 
admit both graduates and undergraduates; 38 do not require 
college graduation.’ This requirement has been somewhat laxly 
administered; for example, only half the student body in these 
176 seminaries have their Bachelor’s degree.* Again, when the 
American Association of Theological Schools and Seminaries 
published its first list of accredited institutions, 16 of the 46 
seminaries accredited were reported with under 25 per cent 
undergraduate students; another 9 had from 25 to 49 per cent 
undergraduate, and 3 had from so to 74 per cent undergraduate.® 

Yet the trend is toward complete graduate status—in so far 
as that is secured by insisting on the Bachelor of Arts degree for 
admission. This can be seen in the pronouncements of the va- 
rious churches in the past few decades. Among the churches 
that urge their candidates to complete a seven-year college- 
plus-seminary program are the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lu- 
theran, Methodist, Congregational (National Council, 1927), 
and the Baptist (Northern Baptist Convention, 1931). Within 
the past decade, the Missouri synod of the Lutheran church has 
increased the seminary program to five years—one year being 
an internship. Thus, even though its prerequisite is two years 
of college, the total time spent equals that urged by other 
groups. The Commission on Accrediting of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools set up as one of the principal 
conditions for accrediting a school the limitation of the student 
body to graduate students. Although this was not rigidly re- 
quired, the stand of the Commission put pressure upon schools 
to bring their student body to this requirement in the near 
future. 

The ideal seminary, in the thought of those who work in these 
institutions today, is a graduate seminary. A survey of the ad- 

3 Brown, op. cit., p. 86. 

4 Ibid., p. 142. 

5 American Association of Theological Schools Bulletin (Louisville), No. 12 (June 30, 
1938). 
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vertising printed by the seminaries will demonstrate this fact, 
The word “graduate” occurs frequently, not only in the ad- 
vertisements, but also in the bulletins sent to prospective stu- 
dents by the schools. It is, therefore, legitimate to ask the 
seminaries what they mean by the word “graduate.” The an- 
swer actually found in their literature in the discussion of their 
graduate nature rests on two items: they require the Bachelor 
of Arts degree for admission (at least for the B.D.-degree 
course), and they give “graduate” degrees. These degrees vary 
in nomenclature; some of the more common ones are A.M., 
Th.M., S.T.M., Th.D., D.D., and Ph.D. These schools also 
speak enthusiastically about their responsibility for research in 
many areas of knowledge.° 

If an independent seminary today is given the opportunity for 
development—that is, is given large gifts—one can confidently 
predict that it will develop its graduate work and will begin to 
award either the traditional or novel graduate degrees. 

As a matter of fact, our seminaries today are graduate schools 
in several aspects which they seldom identify under that label. 
The fragmentation of the curriculum in the seminaries is not a 
development of professional education; it has been borrowed 
from the graduate school. How many departments are there in 


6 For example, among the questions which President McGiffert says the seminary 
must answer for the churches are the following: “‘How to replace the lost sanctions for 
conduct which our forbears possessed? How to meet the intellectual challenges of this 
generation? Hov. to deal with the anxieties and griefs . . . . of so many members of the 
population? How to mediate between those church people who think the church should 
be the agent of social reform and those who think of it as a reservoir of spiritual power 
from which the Christian is to draw inspiration and energy for his individual service of 
the world? What causes the rise and growth of religious ecstatic cults and how can the 
old-line churches provide for the adherents of these cults a ministry that will yield more 
durable satisfactions? How can children be educated in the Christian life? How shall 
a Christian express and apply his faith in this day and generation? What is the rela- 
tion of the churches to the civil governments? To lay questions like this in the lap of 
the theological school does not imply that the school is omniscient; it only means that 
the theological school is the specialized and appropriate institution for the extended 
and persistent attack on such problems. It means that the theological school’s faculty 
must be diversified enough to deal with the churches’ problems on more than one front. 
It means that theological schools must co-operate in the tasks laid upon them” (Mc- 
Giffert, Advance, October 1, 1939, p. 448). 
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a seminary? How many teachers are there? The two answers 
are usually quite close together; nearly every seminary teacher 
is the head of a department. Moreover, the conception of the 
department as a distinct unit in the school is carried into the 
seminary from the graduate school. 

In the same way the flood of courses offered by the average 
seminary is to be explained. This extravagant generosity in the 
number of courses listed in many of our seminaries is often due 
to the indirect influence of the university graduate schools. A 
graduate of one of these schools is employed as a teacher in a 
theological seminary. He will almost inevitably conceive a 
course in terms with which he became acquainted in the univer- 
sity, terms that were valid in the research discipline of the 
university. In the seminary he proceeds to set up “good” 
courses in New Testament, Old Testament, early church his- 
tory, or Reformation theology—courses that were good for 
graduate students in the university and are quietly assumed to 
be equally good in the seminary. 

The content of the seminary courses is likewise lamentably 
indebted to graduate influences. Look, for a moment, at the 
courses in New Testament. Large numbers of our seminaries 
give as the basic course in New Testament a thorough drill in 
the critical study of the questions of authorship, date, place, 
audience, and the like, of each book. After six months or a year 
in this course the student has learned that scholars do not know 
when John was written, when II Peter was written, in what 
order Paul’s letters were written; that we do not know who 
wrote Matthew, John, Acts, I John, II John, III John, I Peter, 
II Peter, James, Jude, Hebrews, I Timothy, II Timothy, Titus, 
and Revelation. Such a course is valuable for prospective 
scholars but worse than useless for the prospective minister. 
The values of critical study could be carried by a course on the 
history of the Bible’s canonization and transmission which 
would, at the same time, teach the ministerial student some- 
thing of positive value. The other areas of the seminary cur- 
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riculum carry numbers of courses that are a liability not only in 
their disjointedness but also in the technical, graduate, and 
nonprofessional nature of their content. 

The graduate influences on the seminary help to maintain the 
requirement of a thesis for the B.D. degree, and explain the devo- 
tion of a fair proportion of the student’s time to specialization in 
a limited part of the subject matter of the curriculum. Anyone 
who reads a dozen B.D. theses will be appalled at the waste 
involved in their binding, cataloguing, and shelving in the sem- 
inary library. The educational values in the preparation of a 
careful, written report of. study do not demand its wasteful 
petrifaction in the library. But thesis and specialization are 
essential elements in university work at the graduate level; and 
as long as the seminary worships at the “graduate” shrine, these 
features will mark its program. 

It is clear that the seminaries are, in certain aspects of their 
work, trying to function as graduate schools. The church lead- 
ership assures them that they should be graduate schools, and 
the leadership within the seminaries urges them along the same 
path. But is this the wise course for the seminaries to follow? 
I do not think so. The seminary should not try to be a graduate 
school. There are two reasons for this. In the first place, the 
large majority of the seminaries cannot do graduate work of 
university standard. In the second place, if they try to be grad- 
uate schools, they cannot be seminaries. As Gertrude Stein 
might say: “‘A seminary is a seminary is a seminary.” And it 


should be! 
II 


Graduate work has as its basic task the training of students 
for independent study, designed to increase the sum of knowl- 
edge. It requires the mastery of tools and technical skills, spe- 
cialization in a relatively narrow area, personalized instruction, 
small classes (large faculty), training by a faculty actively en- 
gaged in pushing back the frontiers of knowledge, lavish equip- 
ment in library and laboratory. This is not a description of the 
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present program or a possible program in the majority of 
American seminaries. The report of Dr. May’s study of these 
seminaries stresses the deplorable weakness of the library in 
many of these schools. Even in the small number of schools 
accredited by the American Association, the accepted minimum 
in library resources is far below the requirements of a research 
library in the area of religion.? The minimum seminary staff re- 
quired by the Association was four full-time professors. In a 
graduate school, this is hardly more than the minimum comple- 
ment of a single department. 

The seminary with limited resources in staff and equipment 
which adds the so-called “‘graduate-degree program” to its pro- 
fessional course weakens either the professional or the “gradu- 
ate” work, and usually weakens both. To the extent that the 
seminary offers distinctive work for the Master’s or the Doctor’s 
degree, it diminishes the quality of the work offered for the 
B.D. degree. On the other hand, if the staff concentrates on the 
B.D. program, it is likely to turn the program for the gradu- 
ate degrees into a farce. It does this in two ways. In many 
seminaries the A.M. or Th.M. degree can be taken ‘‘on the way 
to” the B.D. degree. This means that most—often all—of the 
work accredited toward the Master’s degree counts again for the 
B.D. degree—two degrees for the cost of one. The seminary’s 
mistaken emphasis upon its graduate nature has so weakened 
the professional elements of its program that its B.D. curric- 
ulum becomes a loose jumble of many courses so isolated in 
character that it becomes possible for the student to pick up a 
basketful of the fragments and call it a master’s degree. The 
American Association of Theological Schools has vigorously at- 
tacked this practice.® 

If the seminary avoids the two-for-one corruption of the Mas- 
ter’s degree, it usually awards the degree for a year of seminary 

7I base this statement on my personal knowledge of the limitations of several 
seminary libraries on the accredited list. 


5 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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study after the completion of the B.D. program. In some 
schools, two additional years of study lead to the Doctor’s de- 
gree. For the reasons referred to above, this is not graduate 
training in the sense in which the term is used in the univer- 
sities. In reality it consists of an extension of the training given 
for the B.D. degree. The degrees are, therefore, professional de- 
grees—weakened by a superficial loyalty to the graduate-school 
ideal. If most of the seminaries were honest in this matter, they 
would avoid all use of university-degree labels (A.M., Ph.D.): 
they would stop talking about training in research and would 
explicitly plan post—B.D. programs as extensions of professional 
training. 

The seminaries are thus estopped from doing graduate work 
of the research type by the limitation of their staff and library 
equipment, and even more by the disastrous effects of expan- 
sion in this area upon their professional program. A clarifica- 
tion of their thinking on the essential nature of their task would 
make possible a significant increase in the quality of their 
work. 

The seminaries in integral or intimate relationship to large 
universities do not suffer the handicaps of limited staff or li- 
brary, but they are under the same necessity of careful defini- 
tion. They are usually worse offenders than the independent 
seminaries in the extent to which graduate interests distort the 
professional program. If they carry on work leading to the pro- 
fessional degree, they should see to it that it is professional 
work, not a feeble approximation to the graduate program, that 
is their distinctive function. In more than one institution a com- 
posite degree is offered, the student moving from B.D. to Ph.D. 
and being shortchanged in both areas. The differentiation of 
function is as important here as it is elsewhere; a frank recogni- 
tion of this fact on the part of the university schools of religion 
will improve both their professional training and their graduate 
work. 

9 This is urged by the Association, ibid. 
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III 

What is urged here as to the distinction between seminary 
and graduate school is not meant to deny the possession of any 
common quality or function to these two institutions. They 
have one basic goal in common: each hopes to produce men 
capable of independent thought. If the graduate school hopes 
to produce scholars who will do frontier thinking and increase 
the sum of human knowledge, the seminary no less fervently 
hopes to produce ministers capable of vigorous and independent 
thought. It is ironic that this one aim legitimately held in com- 
mon by the two types of school is today efficiently served by 
neither. 

Not that either institution can create free minds. But much 
could and should be done by both in the selection of students, in 
the stimulation of their own powers, and in the sharpening of 
their skills. If the basic aim is to be met, the third of these serv- 
ices must be recalled from its encroachments upon the second. 
More effort must be expended by the faculties in the production 
of thinkers than in the production of technicians. This will un- 
doubtedly mean in both institutions more intimate contact be- 
tween faculty and student, more informal work, and a never 
failing interest in the development of the student’s ideas. 

Yet with this unity of interest granted, the distinction in 
function remains. The most ardent proponent of identity of in- 
terest will grant that the skills to be mastered are distinct. It is 
equally true that in general the program of the one must be a 
broad one, with emphasis upon expansion, and that the other 
must be relatively narrow, with emphasis upon specialization. 

But if the seminaries are persuaded to turn aside from their 
idolatrous pursuit of graduate character, to what shall they 
turn? I realize that this is a large “‘if,”’ that the decision of the 
majority of the seminaries may well be to devote their energies 
to the conservative task of “maintaining standards.” This 
could involve a further wasteful effort to maintain and perhaps 
enhance the graduate status of seminaries. But the condition of 
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the ministry, the churches, and their schools of ministerial train- 
ing is not such as to encourage a conservative program. We 
need some drastic measures. 

There are many temporizing solutions in the air today. For 
example, it is suggested that the seminary curriculum is not 
adequate to its task and that it should be strengthened by mak. 
ing it a year longer. The proponents of this change feel that a 
four-year curriculum will achieve what the three-year course 
cannot. But this simple prescription of “more of the same’ will 
have little beneficial effect upon the course of seminary training. 
Tf three doses of arsenic make the patient sick, a fourth will not 
cure him. This plan wins numerous adherents because of the 
prevalence of a conception of education which identifies stand- 
ards with elapsed time. It seems to promise to introduce rigor 
into theological education because the addition of another year 
raises its educational standards. 

A second reform attacks the lack of unity in many of our 
seminary programs. It recognizes their piecemeal character and 
the fragmentary nature of the education they promote. It, there- 
fore, suggests that the seminaries turn from free selection to 
rigid prescription. This is a move in the right direction, but in- 
tegration is not achieved by the prescription of unrelated frag- 
ments. Yet this is often done; for example, a seminary will pre- 
scribe that a student must take two courses in each of nine 
departments. But something much more fundamental than 
either of these proposals represents needs to be done. 


IV 
The first step to be taken in turning from the “graduate” 
conception of the curriculum to a truly professional pattern is 
to begin the seminary program at the end of the junior college 
course.*® The graduates of a first-rate junior college have as 
good a general education as their fathers received from the 
older four-year college. In the organization of higher education 


™© When the junior colleges begin to award the A.B. degree, the seminaries will re- 
capture their formal graduate status without curriculum modification. 
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in America today, the third year of the college course is the 
natural point for the beginning of specialized programs—either 
for the various professions or for graduate study. If the pro- 
gram of the seminary began at this point, all the values of the 
present curriculum could be conserved in a four-year course of 
study. 

This would have two valuable by-products. In the first place, 
it would tend to increase the religious vitality with which the 
new B.D. graduate begins his life-work. The seminaries are 
often indicted as destroyers of religious faith. The charge is 
partly justified in that the seven-year program of study keeps 
the student out of responsible participation in the activities 
that would keep his devotion deep and steady. In the second 
place, the saving of the year’s work would appreciably reduce 
the cost to the individual student in time and money. If more 
men—many more men—are to be trained, this is a significant 
item. The current trend in college education in this country 
indicates that seminaries resting their programs upon that of 
the junior colleges would have a much larger number of inter- 
ested students available. The lower charges of these schools at- 
tract more and more of the classes from which the ministry is 
recruited. 

The first two units in the program facing our junior college 
graduates in this mythical seminary of tomorrow would be 
survey courses, each one taking all the student’s time for one 
year." As has been said above, the fragmentation of the theo- 
logical curriculum cannot be successfully combated by pre- 
scription alone. At the present time many seminaries that have 
wallowed in complete, or almost complete, freedom of election 
are now turning to the previous pattern of large prescription. 
But the prescription of a large number of isolated and insulated 


1 The suggestion of one-year units is a tentative one. It would be contrary to the 
spirit of this paper to claim that there is any virtue in a particular size of the curricular 


units. Nor is it certain that these two units should be equal in size. The discussions of 
this subject by the D.B. curriculum committee in the Divinity School of the University 


of Chicago look toward the granting of more space to Unit I than to Unit II. 
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course-units will not achieve the integration of curriculum that 
is desired.” The curriculum itself must contain large integrated 
elements. 

Unit [ would take all the student’s time in the first year in the 
seminary. Its subject would be “The Christian Tradition.” It 
would study this tradition as it has been embodied in thought, 
word, and deed. The history of the thought, of the literature, 
of the institutions, would be studied together in chronological 
development from the origins of the Hebrew religion to the 
present day. An arrangement of this type would take most of 
the padding and senseless duplication out of the seminary cur- 
riculum. It would give the student a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian tradition as a whole; it would make apparent the relevance 
of literature and institution and thought to the total process, 
Seminary graduates of the present generation seldom know this 
tradition; this course would make it available to them. 

Unit II of this curriculum would take all the student’s time 
in the second year in the seminary. Its subject would be “‘The 
World Confronts the Church,” with the emphasis on the world. 
It would draw together into the program for the year the best 
thought in those areas of secular study which are of most value 
for the religious worker and would present a brief description of 
the situation of the church in this world. I shall not attempt an 
exhaustive list, but I suggest that in this year the student build 
upon his general information received in junior college an ad- 
vance in his acquaintance with the humanities and social sci- 
ences; especially with philosophy, psychology, and sociology. 
It is not to be expected—nor, in my judgment, is it desirable— 
that the instruction in all these areas should be given by the 
seminary staff; those seminaries adjacent to colleges or univer- 
sities would call upon the resources of the neighboring institu- 
tion to make this program possible. The climax of the year’s 


2 A committee of the Conference of Theological Seminaries recommended the divi- 


sion of the curriculum into three fields: the Christian religion in its historic aspects, 
the interpretation of Christianity in the present, and the work of Christianity in the 


present (Brown, op. cit., p. 122). 
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work would be a course describing the relationship of the church 
today to these secular factors. 

Unit III would be a year’s internship in which the student 
would have no course work in the seminary. There would be no 
week-end supply work to defraud both student and parish. 
Nothing but the financial advantage to the student has kept 
this system alive. If the student has had enough experience al- 
ready to be a competent pastor on part of his time, he does not 
need the experience as part of his seminary training. If he sadly 
needs the experience, the church he supplies does not receive an 
adequate ministry. Add to this the fact that these supply 
churches are usually weak or dying congregations, far from 
normal in personnel or problems, and the specious nature of the 
claim for the great educationa) value of this type of practical 
training is evident. The time given to the course work inter- 
feres with the church work, and the time given to the church 
handicaps the student. 

On the other hand, each student in this mythical seminary 
would be assigned to some normal, established, religious insti- 
tution—in most cases a local church, where an experienced 
minister (approved by the school) would supervise his work. 
The school would present to the local pastor a list of the activi- 
ties in which the intern was to be given experience during the 
year. Periodic reports from both the intern and his superior 
would be required and would be supplemented, where possible, 
by visits from a member of the seminary staff. Some of the 
Lutherans have used this program with success, financing it 
between the local church and the school or between the synod 
and the local church. In most cases the intern receives from $30 
to $40 a month and board and lodging.** The discussions I have 
held with various groups on this subject indicate that such a 
program is a possibility for churches with a congregational gov- 


3 Recent letters from President Bergendoff of Augustana and President Fuerbringer 
of Concordia in St. Louis express enthusiasm for the internship on the basis of their 


experience, 
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ernment. Capable pastors would welcome the intern, and the 
financial support could be managed. Laymen will respond to an 
appeal to support this program. If the seminaries agreed to re- 
duce their competitive subsidization of all the theological stu- 
dent body, they could afford this. In view of the educational 
and religious values of the internship, the seminaries cannot 
afford not to do this. 

Unit IV of the curriculum would be an individualized pro- 
gram, much less formal than Units I and II. It should not be 
regarded as specialization in a subject matter. It would be 
shaped to each student’s needs and interests as they were re- 
vealed in the student’s progress through Units I-III. It would 
be planned against the background of the entire three years’ 
work. It would make large use of discussion and interview, and 
its limits would be set by the limits of the resources available. 
That is to say, if the counselor’s judgment was that the student 
needed work outside the narrowly professional subjects, it could 
be worked in here. This also is the place for whatever instruc- 
tion in skills may be needed. 

This curriculum would work only if there was an increase of 
extra-classroom contact between instructor and student. It 
would mean decreased time in classroom for both. Units I and 
II would be predominantly formal, with a minor use of discus- 
sion, quiz session, and interview. Unit III would be entirely ex- 
tra-classroom; and Unit IV largely informal, depending on the 
individual case. 

The informal part of the work (informal in the sense of dif- 
ferent from the usual classroom course) might well begin when 
the student entered school, with a diagnosis of his person- 
ality, educational status, and the like. This should lead to 
the appointment of a counselor, and by the end of the second 
year to some sharpening of the student’s conception of his task. 
Throughout the last two years the role of the counselor would be 
increasingly important. It is conceivable that the “‘practical 
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courses” might be predominantly informal and personalized, 
with resulting gains in the development of the student’s powers. 
After the completion of Unit IV, the student would be given 
his professional degree, the Bachelor of Divinity. But it is to be 
hoped that the seminary and the church or institution to which 
he goes will co-operate in a program of further study. I venture 
to suggest that this should consist, first of all, of a reading pro- 
gram leading to examination, both to be conducted by the 
seminary. In the second place, there should be an examina- 
tion, more or less formal, upon the quality of his perform- 
ance in the task, this examination to be the responsibility 
of the institution. I believe there would be value in setting up 
at least two such examinations: the first examination for one 
year after graduation, and the second for three years after 
graduation. These examinations would develop habits of con- 
tinuing study and would acquaint the student with ways of 
keeping abreast of thought in his field while actually at work. 
They would also give to the young B.D.’s first three years’ 
work the qualities of an apprenticeship. It is obvious that this 
could be done only with the co-operation of the churches. 








BARTH AND BRUNNER: THE DILEMMA OF 
THE PROTESTANT MIND 


PAUL LEHMANN 


HE current discussion between Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner is more than a controversy between two able 
and conspicuous theologians. It concerns an issue of 
fundamental importance to Protestantism. Indeed, the polemi- 
cal urgency of the debate arises from the concern of each of 
the theologians lest the other return Protestant thinking to a 
level which has already demonstrably destroyed the integrity 
of the mind of the Reformation. It is not too much to say that 
the debate is an exemplification of the historical dilemma of the 
Protestant mind. 
I 
The genius of the Reformation theology was its rigorously 
dialectical appraisal of the relations between God, on the one 
hand, and man and the world, on the other. As far as the world 
is concerned, this meant the repudiation of the doctrine of the 
self-evidence of God in the creation, as embodied, for example, 
in the traditional arguments, and the substitution of the con- 
ception of a God who is hidden as well as revealed in the crea- 
tion. The tension between the deus absconditus and the deus 
revelatus was resolved by the sovereign witness of the Holy 
Spirit to the believer. Thus, the relations between man and 
God really governed the thinking of the reformers and, conse- 
quently, also their interpretation of God’s relation to the world. 
The tension between the hidden God and the revealed God 
appears in the practical experience of the believer in the tension 
between the law and the gospel. “‘What does it profit,’”’ Luther 
asks, “‘that you know that God exists, so long as you do not 
know how God is minded toward you?’’? The question carries 


t Quoted by Th. Harnack, Luthers Theologie (Erlangen: T. Blaesing, 1862), p. 134. 
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its own answer. The really significant factor in the relation be- 
tween God and man and the world is the relation between God 
and man, and apart from the gospel of the forgiving love of God 
in Christ, this relation stands under the negative, alienating 
effect of the law. Every man knows that the question of God’s 
existence is a distinctly secondary question as compared with 
the question of God’s will. And every man knows, too, that 
one begins to ask seriously about God when one’s own existence 
has lost its self-evident character, that is, when it has been 
overtaken by the frustration of disobedience. Hence, Luther 
so often reckons the law along with death and the devil among 
the instruments of divine wrath which are abrogated by the 
disclosure of the divine favor in Christ. The dialectic actually 
experienced by man between law and sin, on the one hand, 
and grace and forgiveness, on the other, leads Luther to the 
interpretation of God’s relation to the world in terms of the 
dialectic between the deus absconditus and the deus revelatus. 
The dynamic character of the God-man relation requires the 
dialectical analysis of the moments involved in it. The dis- 
junction of these moments by logical deduction or by temporal 
successiveness makes for static, systematic consistency, to be 
sure, but oversimplifies the complexity of the actual human 
situation before God and, therefore, falsifies it. 

We shall return later to this distinction between the static, 
theoretical, essentially Roman Catholic treatment of the prob- 
lem of natural theology and the dynamic, practical Protestant 
mind on the matter. But it is important to notice first that 
the descendants of the reformers have severely compromised 
the position of the fathers of the sixteenth century. 

Two principal lines of interpretation have come down to our 
day. The so-called literalist or fundamentalist position stems 
from the Protestant scholasticism of the seventeenth century. 
Although it has always claimed for itself the privileges of ortho- 
doxy, its degenerative relation to the genius of the Reformation 
theology makes the term “orthodoxism’’? more appropriate. 


So, at any rate, Brunner prefers to speak of it. 
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The opposite position took shape in the eighteenth-century 
controversies between the deistic rationalists and the Christian 
apologists and has found contemporary formulation among the 
so-called liberal or modernist theologians. The net effect of 
these two streams of theological influence has been the shift 
of the basis of the Protestant mind from the dialectical founda- 
tion of the reformers to a thoroughly alien one, with the result 
that Protestant thinking has been in the grip of a fateful di- 
lemma almost from the beginning. 

The theological integrity of the reformers had restored the 
original and paradoxical character of the Christian gospel to 
the central place in Christian life and thought which it de- 
mands and deserves. But the unhappy concomitant of this at- 
tempt was the abrogation of the previously existent and ac- 
knowledged religious authority. It was, therefore, natural but 
unfortunate that men should surrender the concern for integrity 
to that for security in a new authoritarian controversy. Protes- 
tant scholasticism undertook to place the architectonic rational- 
istic methodology of its medieval prototype at the disposal of 
the Bible and the creed instead of the ecclesiastical institution. 
The Bible and the creed, however, were less flexible norms for 
the freedom of inquiry than the institutional sanction of the 
hierarchical arrangement by which St. Thomas had neatly syn- 
thesized the claims of an autonomous reason with those of an 
equally autonomous faith. The Protestant scholastics were thus 
in the embarrassing position of insisting upon the suprarational 
acceptance of the norms of faith, the articles of belief being 
rationally consistent once the acceptance had been made. The 
only defense which this position had against the increasingly 
rationalistic temper of the times took the form of an obscuran- 
tist confusion of the irrational with the suprarational, which 
could only bring the religious insights of the Reformation into 
disrepute. It was a spiritual isolationism for which biblical lit- 
eralism was an ingenious but ultimately futile support. 

Meanwhile, even before the Reformation, the man of the 
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Renaissance was coming into his own. Delivered by the six- 
teenth century from coming to terms with the medieval insti- 
tution, he was not hesitant about declaring openly the auton- 
omy of the human reason over all phases of human thought and 
experience, including what had formerly been reserved for rev- 
elation. It was a gradual but persistent declaration of inde- 
pendence. But it could be sustained both because it was more 
congenial to man’s growing at-homeness in the world and be- 
cause those against whom it was directed were already com- 
mitted to a rationalistic rather than a dialectical view of the 
relations between God and man and the world. The articles 
of the creed of rational religion were less numerous than those 
of their orthodox opponents, but the debate was held on com- 
mon ground. 

The critical issue was not how to correlate man’s natural 
knowledge of God with the revelation of God in Christ; this 
formulation of the issue would have been intelligible to St. 
Thomas and also to Luther and Calvin. But the issue which the 
age of the Enlightenment debated and committed to the nine- 
teenth century was how the revelation of God in Christ could 
be justified at the bar of human reason. Such a discussion 
would have been unthinkable except on the basis of a radically 
altered theological foundation. The central theological ques- 
tion was no longer that of the relations between God and man 
and the world but that of the nature of religious truth. The 
principal interests of the theologian were no longer the dogmatic 
tradition, logic, and metaphysics, but epistemology, psychol- 
ogy, and ethics. The inner coherence of theological ideas gave 
place to the general cultural and psychological relevance of 
theological terms. But all this became possible because the ver- 
tical dimension of the relation between God and the world 
which had characterized the static, theoretical analysis of these 
relations by Catholicism as well as the dynamic, dialectical 
analysis by the reformers had been surrendered for the hori- 
zontal dimension of polarity in which God and man became 
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factors of almost equal value. When the relation was thought 
of as vertical, God was the factor of incomparable importance; 
when it came to be thought of as horizontal, man became the de- 
cisive factor. The ascendancy of the principle of polarity brings 
to light the fateful dilemma of the Protestant mind. The genius 
of its original appraisal of the theological problem cannot be 
protected against the Scylla of orthodoxistic spiritism and the 
Charybdis of liberalistic humanism. 

If Karl Barth directs forceful protest against the theology 
of the nineteenth century, it is because his predecessors there 
have avoided the orthodoxistic error by a subtle and uncritical 
perpetuation of the liberalistic one. If recently he has included 
Emil Brunner in this protest, it is because he suspects Brunner’s 
concern for the problem of natural theology—just because of 
his own categorical repudiation of the principle of polarity— 
as the most subtle and ultimate vindication of this principle. 
And if Emil Brunner has found it necessary to call Barth sharply 
to account, it is because he suspects in Barth’s charge against 
him, a reaffirmation of the same kind of orthodoxistic isolation- 
ism which fostered the enunciation and elaboration of the anti- 
thetical principle of polarity. The current debate, then, be- 
tween these two theologians is significant for the Protestant 
mind as a whole. The course which it takes and the conclusion 
toward which it points will have an important bearing on the 
question of whether Protestantism can be true to its essential 
genius without repeating ever and again the tortuous hither- 
and-yon between obscurantism and humanism which has char- 
acterized its history to date. 


I} 


Because I can discover in that undertaking? only a new promotion of 


the line Schleiermacher-Ritschl-Herrmann, and because in every con- 
ceivable advancement of that line, [ can only discover the clear destruc- 


tion of Protestant Theology and the Protestant Church, because I can 


3 The reference is to the first edition of Karl Barth’s Prolegomena zur christlichen 
Dogmatik (Munich, 1927). 
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no longer see a third alternative... . between the grandeur and the 
misery of a natural knowledge of God in the sense of the Vatican and a 


Protestant Theology which has finally freed itself from the secular misery 
by nourishing itself from its own source and standing upon its own 


feet, therefore, I can only say here, “‘No!’’4 


This passage, which registers Barth’s repudiation of the ruling 
theological tendencies which he had inherited from Herrmann 
and his predecessors, contains also the definition of his con- 
troversy. He accuses his opponents of a methodological com- 
mitment to the discussion of the theological problem in ana- 
logical as against existential terms. They are “‘toying with the 
analogy of being” (analogia entis). Nineteenth-century thought 
is aware of the immense contrast between God and man. But 
this whole sequence of theological writing presupposes an ulti- 
mate continuity of being between God and man as the basis 
of their intercourse. There is always something which can be 
affirmed about man for which he is not with ultimate practical 
seriousness dependent upon God but which he himself brings, 
as it were, in his own name and by his own right to the relations 
between them. Some attribute of man’s being, if it is only that 
he is homo; some aspect of his nature, though it be nothing 
more than his distinctness from the brutes; some capacity for 
emotion or cognition or volition—is ultimately presupposed as 
indispensable to his communion with God. When one has 
looked carefully into the premises, the consequences, and the 
essential spirit of this entire theological tradition, the final word 
to be said is that man can always “recognize himself and God’s 
revelation in this continuous, already existing (vorfindlichen) 
relation between God and man..... ”S The Reformation in- 
sight, however, into the relations between God and man is 
thoroughly remote from such a habit of mind. “Not a being 
(Sein), that the creature has in common with the Creator, 
despite all dissimilarity, but an act, that is not contained in any 
mere theory, the human decision in faith, in spite of every dis- 


4Ibid. (Munich, 1932), I, 1. 5 [bid., p. 40. 
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similarity, is analogous to the decision of the grace of God,” 
by which the promise of the remission of sins through Christ 
is bestowed. 

The idea of an analogy of being is in exact correspondence 
with the principle of polarity which regulated the religion of 
the eighteenth century. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
basic problem in contemporary theological debate should gravi- 
tate around this fact. The central question is whether man has 
a natural knowledge of God or not. Is there a constituent ele- 
ment of human nature which makes possible the apprehension 
of God’s existence, and the comprehension of God’s will? It 
has been the special province of a so-called natural theology 
(theologia naturalis) to offer an affirmative answer to this cen- 
tral question and to pursue its implications. Natural theology 
may be defined as the phase of theological inquiry which con- 
cerns itself with the fact that the world is not godless. 

On the face of it, this seems obvious. But there are two prin- 
cipal grounds on which the fact of man’s natural knowledge of 
God becomes questionable. The one is supplied by the claims 
of revelation, the other is the phenomenon of human sinfulness. 
Historical religion has always been characterized by special 
manifestations of divinity. The inchoate variety of theophanies 
and oracles of primitive religion anticipates the more orderly 
and more purposeful visions of prophets and seers which give 
to the cultural religions their characteristic vitality and con- 
tent. By far the most difficult and profound expression of man’s 
awareness of divine manifestation is the conception of the In- 
carnation. Under all the forms which revelation takes, how- 
ever, there is the common view that regardless of the natural 
human rapport with God, a special way by which the divine 
nature and the divine will are to be known has been opened. 
This fact of the special self-disclosure of God embodies the 
specific meaning of the term “revelation.” And it is the par- 
ticular province of revealed theology (theologia revelata) to con- 


6 Thid., p. 252. 
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cern itself with this fact and its implications. It is really the 
existence of a theology of revelation that calls the claims of a 


natural theology into question. 


But even apart from revelation’s implied attack upon 
man’s natural knowledge of God, that knowledge has been 


subject to question. Whatever direct and original connections 


there may have been between the human and the divine, they 
have not been able to put the uneasy conscience of man at 


rest. The inescapable conviction of an alienation from God has 
tended, if not to the complete negation of the natural human 
theological equipment, at least to its severe limitation. Man’s 
natural knowledge of God has never seemed capable of carrying 
the staggering burden of human sin. 


Ii 


The doctrines of revelation and sin require a certain change of 
emphasis with respect to the principal concern of natural the- 
ology. Instead of accepting as a datum of prima facie worth 
the fact that the world is not God-less, one deals with that fact, 
from which all natural theology proceeds, as the critical the- 


ological question. The God-relatedness of the world is not, so 
to speak, a mere problem in theological geometry but may be- 


come an occasion for serious theological heresy. In the light 


of the doctrines of revelation and sin, one does not affirm that 
man has a natural knowledge of God. One asks rather: What 


becomes of man’s natural knowledge of God in view of man’s 
& 


corruption? Or, to use the terminology of traditional dogmat- 
ics: To what extent has the image of God in man been destroyed 


by the Fall? 


It has already been suggested that Roman Catholicism has 
its own way of dealing with this question. I want to review it 


briefly, together with the answer suggested by modern Protes- 


tantism. Then we shall be prepared to understand the contem- 
porary Protestant theological debate on the problem and to 


face the immediate theological responsibility of Protestants. 
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Roman Catholic theology is like a two-story house. The 
ground floor is based upon and composed of materials derived 
from the knowledge of God which is immediately available to 
every man from the world of nature and the constitution of his 
own being. This general revelation corresponds exactly to the 
biblical doctrines of Creation and Providence. The Creator has 
left his permanent impress upon all his works and continually 
manifests his power in them and over them. The Roman Church 
makes no secret of its indebtedness to the Bible. But the im- 
portant point is that what the Bible and the church teach is, 
so far at least, a part of the common rational equipment of 
mankind, independent of any special biblical instruction. Savy- 
ages and Hindus, atheists and believers, can, and indeed must, 
by taking thought acknowledge their community in a revelatio 
generalis. The unreflective man arrives by faith, under the 
guidance of the church, at exactly the same point to which the 
reason must direct a man if it is alert and accurate. 

But the house has a second floor. Parlor, dining-room, and 
kitchen will suffice for the normal routine of living. But life 
is more than this normal routine. It involves such experi- 
ences as receiving a child into the world, of being sick unto 
death, or of being hounded by anxiety and remorse. Such ex- 
periences require a readier access to the heaven of heavens and 
to him that sitteth on the circle of the earth. Here it is that the 
man of faith outstrips the natural man in apprehending what 
belongs to his peace. For faith has a special knowledge guar- 
anteed by the direct authority of special revelation and en- 
shrined in the bosom of the church—knowledge of an incarnate 
Christ whose death redeems the wicked and whose resurrection 
assures life eternal to all the penitent dead. 

It must be noted, however, that this revelatio specialis is not 
intended as a compensation for sin. To the question “What be- 
comes of man’s natural knowledge of God in view of man’s 
corruption?” Catholic theology replies: ‘It remains as effectual 
as before.” The imago dei is the theological analogue of a ra- 
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tional account of the order of things in a contingent world. 
There is a rational theology, not easily distinguished, except 
terminologically, from a philosophical metaphysics, and conse- 
quently there is a rational ethic or moral philosophy. St. 
Thomas had no hesitancy about including Aristotle and Jesus 
in the same theological system. What Luther consistently re- 
garded as irreconcilable functions, Aquinas declared to be 
merely different functions. For, if one is not to sever God com- 
pletely from his creation and to divide man unrecognizably 
into two, there must be a self-sufficient, uninterrupted, rational 
theologia naturalis, independent of and disconnected from, a 
theologia revelata and solidly undergirding it. To get from the 
one to the other, one simply goes upstairs. One never accepts 
or builds a new house. Sin does not count in the ascent. Neither 
does the Incarnation. 

It is on the threshold of the second floor that one runs hard 
against the barriers of sin. Sin has not touched the imago dei 
at all, but rather the donum superadditum, the iustitia originalis, 
the perfectio. The graces of an original perfection of knowledge 
and of virtue cannot be had again. They must be added. And 
the verb is immensely significant. It is the essentially additive 
character of Catholic theology that enables it to join together, 
in perfect unity of thought and life, theologia naturalis and the- 
ologia revelata, revelation and incarnation, sin and grace, crea- 
tion and redemption. The effects of human defection are over- 
come in the visio beatifica dei, which awaits the believer at the 
highest reaches of reason and faith. 

The theology of modern Protestantism, “the line Schleier- 
macher-Ritschl-Herrmann,” stands in uneasy contrast to its 
Roman precursor. The truth is that modern Protestantism has 
simply renovated the dwelling which the medievals erected. 
The supposition has been that the ground floor could absorb 
all the benevolent influences from above without the partition- 
ary ceiling. But since, as it seems, there is no transfer of train- 
ing, the superior craftsmanship of the Dominican doctor did not 
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reproduce itself. Elementary physics ought to have suggested 
what theological perspicacity failed to convey, namely, that a 
ceiling does not vanish but collapses when its supports are 
tampered with. 

Modern Protestantism has tried in its own way to restore 
order amid the debris. The distinction between a natural the- 
ology and a revealed theology has been abandoned as artificially 
divisive. In its stead the varieties of approach to the problem 
of the relations between God and man and the world have been 
brought together into a systematic unity known as theism. 
This way of speaking has, of course, eliminated the architec- 
ture of scholasticism from theological thought and replaced 
it by a more congenial and, presumably therefore, more promis- 
ing organic vitality. But it has escaped general notice that the 
real difference between an architectural and an organic unity 
does not have to do with the unity at all but rather consists 
in a different way of arranging various items within the same 
essential unity. The image of God remains in the same way 
fundamentally undisturbed by the Fall—whether one talks 
about the Creator and the Redeemer God or about the creative 
and the redemptive forces at work in the world; about general 
and special revelation, or about the correlative intimacy be- 
tween discovery and revelation; about an omnipotent and provi- 
dential Deity or about the transcendence and the immanence 
of God; about the unique Incarnation or about progressive in- 
carnations. 

To what extent is the image of God in man destroyed by the 
Fall? The modern Protestant answer is: This is an irrelevant 
question which can more promisingly be ignored than answered. 
Since the Enlightenment, men speak of natural religion not 
natural theology. Consequently, there is no need of speaking 
about separate spheres of nature and grace or about a lost 
original perfection or about an incarnate redemption from sin. 
The lumen naturale itself has become a revelation, indeed, the 
only one worth talking about and ultimately the criterion of 
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all others, loosely described by that old theological word. The 
light of reason, aided only by the objectivity which it sets it- 
self, has brought the age-long fire down from heaven and con- 
sumed the distinction between man’s natural knowledge of God 
and the knowledge of God in Christ. Sin is exactly what it was 
for Thomas Aquinas and for Augustine before him and for Plato 
and Aristotle before them—imperfection.’ It is not “‘additively”’ 
overcome by going upstairs but gradually rendered inoperative 
by the ever widening inclusiveness of the fellowship one seeks 
with the big happy family in the remodeled one-room mansion 
one calls home. 


IV 
This, then, is the reason for Karl Barth’s inability to “‘see 
a third alternative .... between the grandeur of the Vatican 


and a Protestant theology which has finally freed itself from 
that secular misery by nourishing itself from its own source 
and standing upon its own feet..... ” But Barth’s intense zeal 
for the integrity of Protestant theology has led him to so rigor- 
ous an adherence to its original and paradoxical foundation that 
he has come dangerously close to undoing his heroic repudiation 
of the incontrovertibly vicious theological consequences of the 
principle of polarity. He says, 

The possibility of this solution stands or falls by the answer to the 
question: whether there is a potentiality for divine revelation in existence 
which is to be understood independently of the actual revelation [i.e., in 
Christ] and which is completed by that revelation. Is there a general 
human possibility, the actualization of which one must later then attrib- 
ute to this special revelation?® 
If one answers affirmatively that there is such a possibility, 
then one has committed one’s self to a natural theology which 
can begin only where Catholic theology begins and end where 
modern Protestantism ends. But this is an irresponsible repudi- 
ation of that strict concern with the revelation of God in Christ 


7 Ritschl called it ignorance, but only because epistemology had replaced logic as a 
theological method. 


8 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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which alone guarantees that a theology is orthodox and not 
heretical. 

The ultimate implication of this categorical demand which 
Barth has made is the most tragic indication of the dilemma of 
the Protestant mind. It means that Barth’s formidable theo- 
logical reconstruction is moving securely enough away from 
the bondage of modern Protestantism to the Enlightenment, 
but instead of ending in the theology of the reformers it is 
stopping short in a virulent form of the scholastic theological 
isolationism of Protestant orthodoxism. The thoroughgoing de- 
struction of the characteristic position of liberalism, God-and- 
man-and-the-world, seems to be driving Barth straight into the 
characteristic position of orthodoxism God-against-man-and- 
the-world. The prophetic enthusiasm of the conflict with the 
heresy of humanism is generating a fanatical espousal of the 
heresy of spiritism (almost Schwdarmerei). The one is synergis- 
tic; the other is monergistic. But the astutely dialectical ex- 
position of the Christian faith, which was the genius of the 
theology of the reformers and which swerved neither to the 
right nor to the left of the line of orthodox Christocentricity, 
is not coming into its own. Barth is venturing, in the name of 
both the Bible and the reformers, upon an entirely new theo- 
logical emphasis. He is asking for the complete restatement of 
our leading question about natural theology: We are bidden 
to ask, not “What becomes of man’s natural knowledge of God 
in view of man’s corruption?” nor ‘To what extent has the 
image of God been destroyed by the Fall?” but rather, ‘Why, 
in view of the revelation of God in Christ, should one be con- 
cerned about man’s natural knowledge of God at all?” The 
important theological moments in the relationship between God 
and man and the world are not creation-fall-reconciliation-re- 
demption but only fall-redemption. 


V 
It is immensely significant for the present state of Protestant 
thought that this critical development in Barth’s theology 
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should have been most plainly exposed, not by his orthodoxistic 
and liberal critics, but by his one-time theological colleague, 
Emil Brunner. The controversy between them shows conclu- 
sively that the only egress from the dilemma of the Protestant 
mind is the correct appraisal of the dialectical relation of an- 
thropology to Christology in the theology of the Bible and the 
reformers.2 With the barest hint of Brunner’s position over 
against that of Barth and its bearing upon the possibility of a 
truly Protestant theology, the present discussion must conclude. 

“That man is man and not cat is unimportant.’ ‘‘The dif- 
ference between man and cat is no trivial and merely secular 
fact but a matter of the highest theological importance.’’” 
According to Karl Barth, when a man gets too interested in 
the fact that he is not a cat, he is certain to lose his interest 
in Christ. According to Brunner, a man must give full weight 
to the fact that he is not a cat, just because of his interest in 
Christ. He agrees with Barth that a natural theology in the 
outspoken Catholic sense or in the subversive sense of modern 
Protestantism is a violation of the revelation of God in Christ. 
But when Barth makes his categorical repudiation of natural 
theology in the sense of an analogy of being—analogia entis— 
and with it the categorical exclusion of every independent an- 
thropological sentence from theology, Brunner cannot go along. 

It is theologically indefensible, as Barth puts it, that ‘‘revela- 
tion in the narrower and real sense of the word, is preceded by 
the idea of an already-given revelation of God, given with our 
created existence as such.” Exactly this, according to Brun- 
ner, is theologically necessary. He writes: 


9The most succinct form of the argument is, unfortunately, not available in trans- 
lation. It appears in the monograph by Brunner called Natur und Gnade—sum Ge- 
sprich mit Karl Barth (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1935) and in the monograph by Barth, Nein! 
—Antwort an Emil Brunner (“Theologische Existenz Heute,”’ No. 14[Munich: Kaiser]). 
Brunner’s maturest definition and elaboration of the problem is available in his brilliant 
work on the problem of man Der Mensch im Widerspruch (Berlin: Furche, 1937; 
Eng. trans., Man in Revolt [New York: Scribner’s, 1939]). 


© Barth, Nein/—Antwort an Emil Brunner, pp. 25, 27. 
™ Brunner, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, p. 85. 


2 Nein!—Antwort an Emil Brunner, p. 133. 
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If we ask ourselves how Barth, with his customary faithfulness to the 
Bible, and earnest concern for the recovery of the message of the Re. 
formers, comes to such an abrupt and vigorous rejection of a doctrine, 
which is obviously as biblical as it is a teaching of the Reformation, ] 
believe the answer is to be found in a one-sided conception of revelation, 
Barth will not admit that where it is a question of revelation and faith, 
there can be something established, continuing, so to speak, natural. He 
will have only the act, the event of revelation, but never something al- 
ready revealed. .... In the assertion of the actual lies the whole strength 
of the Barthian theology. To be sure, there can only be revelation in the 
ultimate, complete, sense, as an act, as the speaking of God here and now. 
But this is only the one side of the biblical conception of revelation. The 
other is the exact contrary: namely, that God speaks to me here and now, 
on the basis of what he has spoken. ... . The Bible is related to the actual 
revelation of God as—if I may use this trivial figure—a phonograph 
record is related to the music which has been engraved upon it and which 
is replayed. It is a record, an act which has become substantial. The 
Bible is definite and unalterable, a piece of the world, available to every- 
body, even though its revelation is not. What is available to everybody 
is that which—in the solidly established word of the Bible—God uses in 
order to speak His personal word to me today. He wishes it so; only 
through this which is definitely established does He will to give me His 
direct, personal, Word.*3 


Thus, to the question of how far the image of God in man 
has been destroyed by the Fall Brunner will give neither the 
additive answer of Catholicism nor the gradualist answer of 
modern Protestantism nor yet the undialectical, spiritistic an- 
swer of Karl Barth. Relying on the reformers’ dialectical inter- 
pretation of the relation between the reliquiae imaginis dei 
(what Brunner calls the Jmago-Rest) and the restoratio imaginis 
dei propter Christum, Brunner believes that the dialectical dis- 
cipline of a Christian natural theology is permissible and neces- 
sary."* The formal image of God, Brunner says, has not been 
destroyed by the Fall. That is, the God-relatedness of man and 
the world, man’s humanity, his sense of responsibility, his free- 
dom, his Wortmdchtigkeit, that which keeps him forever distinct 
from the beasts and enables him to stand outside of himself as 

"3 Brunner, Natur und Gnade, p. 35. "4 [bid., pp. 17, 52. 
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well as the world—all this remains in spite of sin. This is the 
reliquiae imaginis dei. But the material image of God—that is, 
man’s knowledge of what God is like, how God is minded 
toward him, how he is to survive his having violated his re- 
sponsibility before God, what his ultimate destiny will be— 
all this has been irrevocably destroyed by the Fall. It can be 
restored only by the incarnate and atoning revelation of God 
in Christ. This is the restoratio imaginis dei propter Christum.’s 

The critical bearing of this problem upon the dilemma of the 
Protestant mind has led Brunner in his anthropological work 
to go over it all once more with a view to eliminating any mis- 
leading terminology. He is willing to abandon the phrase 
“Christian natural theology,” the distinction between the for- 
mal and the material image of God, and, as unnecessarily quan- 
titative, even the time-honored, Jmago-Rest of the reformers. 
He says: 

My sole concern is with the revival of its [the theology of the reformers] 
fundamental conception, which has been lost among the orthodox 
Lutherans and also in a different way by Barth, namely, the idea that 
man is to be understood as a totality and in terms of his relation to God, 
and that on that account the humanity of the sinner is a corrupt hu- 
manity, but precisely also on that account, the still-continuing humanity 
must be understood in terms of the image of God, or the original God- 
relatedness of man.'® 
The great theological achievement of the reformers was that 
they successfully maintained the dialectical relation between 
the original, continuing humanity, on the one hand, and the 
sinful, ddhumanized humanity, on the other. The inner dialectic 
of human existence between responsible and irresponsible liv- 
ing, between fulfilment and frustration, hope and despair, godli- 
ness and bestiality, is exactly and profoundly comprehended 
by the dialectic between sin and grace, law and gospel, and, most 
critical of all, between creation and redemption as found in 
biblical and Reformation thinking. 


Ss [bid., pp. 11 ff., 22 ff. 
Brunner, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, p. 531. 
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The question “What becomes of man’s knowledge of God in 
view of man’s corruption?” requires a dialectical, not an addi- 
tive or a gradualistic or yet an undialectica] reply, because the 
dialectical relation between the Creator and the Redeemer God 
is at stake. This is a dialectical problem because the contra- 
dictory implications of both terms must be resolutely pursued 
if human existence is not to be falsified and the inner logic of 
biblical Christianity denied. The satisfactory substantiation of 
Brunner’s analysis of the problem is a matter which lies beyond 
the province of this discussion. Meanwhile, it must be granted 
that he has correctly discerned the problem itself and indicated 
our immediate theological responsibility. 

But, as we confront that responsibility, we find ourselves in 
Protestantism’s historic dilemma. If Protestant thought con- 
tinues in the way for which Barth has sharply reproached it, 
it can expect only the surrender of its theological integrity to 
the alien spirit of the religion of polarity. If it goes in the way 
which Barth is demanding of it, it can expect only a revival 
of the very supernaturalistic spiritism against which the En- 
lightenment quite properly protested. There is a vicious circle 
of defection from and direction toward its own creative genius 
which continually threatens to nullify the Protestant attempt 
to clothe human existence with meaning. And yet in one of the 
figures employed by the man who more than anyone else has 
roused our sleeping consciences there lies a clue which points 
beyond his own failure. Barth says we are like a “‘bird in flight, 
theologi viatores.” And if we are willing to be made realistically 
aware of the chasm of impotence into which we are in danger 
of falling, it may be given us to use, not one, but both wings, 
however clipped they may be, as we try to express in terms 
adequately dialectical the gospel of the Creator and the Re- 
deemer God, by whose sovereign and forgiving word men are 
called from their darkness into his marvelous light. Vent, crea- 
tor spiritus! 








SMYRNA IN THE IGNATIAN LETTERS 
A STUDY IN CHURCH ORDER 


MASSEY HAMILTON SHEPHERD, JR. 


HE Ignatian letters are generally accepted as affording 

evidence of the adoption of the monarchical episcopate 

by the Christian churches in Asia Minor by the early 
years of the second century. If one means by “‘monarchical” 
that the Asian communities each had a single bishop among 
their officers, there can be no quarrel with the conclusion; but 
the word implies absolute control of the churches by the bish- 
ops, and this authority, much as Ignatius would have had it 
otherwise, the Asian bishops did not possess. The process of 
unification of administration and strict regulation of charismat- 
ic offices developed very slowly in the churches. The Ignatian 
correspondence gives us a glimpse of the way in which the 
change took place and some of the circumstances which fos- 
tered it. It will be the purpose of this study to examine the 
inner life and organization of a single Christian community in 
the time of Trajan (98-117), as reflected in the two letters 
written by Ignatius to that community and to its bishop, in 
order to gain some insight into that development of church 
order which culminated in the monarchical episcopate, a uni- 
versal phenomenon of the ancient catholic church. 


I 

Of Smyrna we possess more information than of any other 
Christian church of the period, with the possible exception of the 
Roman church. The letters addressed by Ignatius to the church 
in Smyrna and to Polycarp, its bishop, were written a few days 
after his stay in Smyrna while he was halting at Troas on his 
way from Antioch to Rome. We do not know the exact length 
of time Ignatius’ party had stopped in Smyrna, but it was not a 
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brief, passing visit. Ignatius was there long enough to become 
well acquainted with Polycarp and several families of the com- 
munity; to receive delegations of churchmen from Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Tralles, and possibly other near-by cities; and to 
write at least four letters to as many churches. As an interested 
outsider Ignatius was in a favorable position to learn at first 
hand from clergy, laity, and Christians of neighboring churches 
the condition of the Smyrnean Christian community. 

As in other Asian churches at this time the principal officers 
of the community named by Ignatius were a single bishop and 
several presbyters and deacons. Leaving aside the question of 
the origin of these ministerial orders, we may say that the func- 
tions of these officers were administrative, liturgical, and pas- 
toral. They presided in the assemblies of the church for worship 
and discipline, distributed to the poor and distressed portions of 
a common fund in accordance with their several needs, and 
counseled and admonished individuals to exemplify Christian 
principles in their daily life. Specific duties of the bishop cited 
by Ignatius included: to lead or appoint someone to lead the 
church’s assemblage for thanksgiving (eucharist) and prayer; 
to be present at baptisms and agapes; to supervise and approve 
all activities of the church; to summon all men to be saved; to 
promote unity among all professing Christians; to spend much 
time in private prayer; to watch over the flock with a view to 
possible attack; to speak to each Christian personally about his 
life; to support the weak members; to subdue troublemakers; to 
take care of and protect widows; to learn every member by 
name; to advise slaves about their manumission; to administer 
the common fund wisely (for example to see that undeserving 
slaves do not draw from it to purchase their freedom) ; to preach 
to the people against the practice of magical arts; to educate 
husbands and wives in principles of Christian marriage and to 
give approval to all marriages contracted by Christians; to re- 
ceive and hold secret the vows of virgins; to assemble a council 
(presbyters and deacons?); to appoint an ambassador to an- 
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other church, in this case, Antioch; and to carry on correspond- 
ence with other churches. Careful reading of the other extant 
epistles of Ignatius will not yield any mention of other duties of 
a Christian bishop. 

Strangely enough, one function is never explicitly enjoined 
upon bishops, or presbyters, in any of the Ignatian letters, 
namely, teaching. This is the more extraordinary in view of 
Ignatius’ constant warnings to the churches of Asia Minor 
against teachers of false doctrines. One may argue that the 
teaching function is implied among the bishop’s duties as listed 
above. It is certainly true that Ignatius did not approve of any- 
thing being done in the church—and that undoubtedly includes 
teaching—without the bishop’s knowledge or consent. One may 
also consider “the gift of teaching” as included in his advice to 
Polycarp to ‘‘ask that the unseen things may be made manifest 
to you, so that you lack of nothing but abound in every spiritual 
gift [yapioua]” (ii. 2). Even so, no explicit statement is made 
that the bishop himself or the presbyters should by virtue of 
their office discharge the duty of teaching. That is to say, the 
task of instructing converts for baptism and of expounding the 
Scriptures in order to elucidate Christian belief and practice 
may very well have been carried on, so far as the evidence of the 
Ignatian letters goes, by any qualified person in the Christian 
community, subject, of course, to the bishop’s approval. The 
bishop and presbyters were not personally responsible for this 
task. That they may have assumed it from time to time is not 
to be denied. Ignatius does suggest to Polycarp two topics for 
a “homily” (Ad Poly. v. 1): the avoidance of “evil arts” (cf. 
Ad Phil. vi. 2), and the ideals of Christian marriage. Both sub- 
jects deal with problems of ordinary daily living. There is no 
suggestion of homilies upon doctrinal issues. 

Someone in Smyrna was teaching doctrine—doctrine which 
Ignatius in no way approved. Many Christians were meeting 
and praying with him (or them). Ignatius knew their names 
but purposely refrained from recording them. It is evident that 
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the leader of the group held some important office (7670s) in the 
church.” His doctrines were not novel but similar to much that 
was being taught at the time in Christian churches in Asia 
Minor and Syria. It denied the reality of Christ’s humanity and 
maintained that he was only an apparition, not a real man of 
flesh and blood. There was also in this teaching what one may 
term an incipient Gnostic concern with “the heavenly powers 
and the glory of the angels and the visible and invisible 
archons” (Ad Smyr. vi. 1). The teaching was doubtless based 
on the Old Testament Scriptures (‘‘prophets and law of Moses”) 
and the ‘“‘Gospel”’; though Ignatius charged that the heretics 
were not persuaded of the real truth in these Scriptures any 
more than of the reality of his own sufferings in the flesh. 

Ignatius himself had a doctrinal standard by which he judged 
the orthodoxy of teaching which Christians received. In the 
opening paragraphs of his letter to the Smyrneans he has given 
a fairly full statement of his position. 


I glorify Jesus Christ the God.... 

being truly “‘of the race of David according to the flesh,” 

Son of God according to the will and power of God, 

truly born of a virgin, 

baptized by John, that ‘‘all righteousness might be fulfilled 
by him,” 

truly nailed for us in the flesh under Pontius Pilate and 
Herod the tetrarch, 

of whose fruit are we, even of his most divinely blessed suf- 
fering, in order that “che might raise up’’ an everlasting 
“sign” through his resurrection to his saints and believers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, in one body of his church. 


This passage has the form of a confessional symbol, in a some- 
what free rendering, such as a Christian made at baptism. Its 
ultimate source may be traced to the kerugma of the apostolic 


t Ad Smyr. vi. 1; cf. use of the word in Ad Poly. i. 2 and Acts 1:25; cf. also Ad Phil. 
ii. 2: “If you are united they [i.e., the teachers of false doctrine] will not have rézo».” 

2 Ad Smyr. v. 2 would imply that they had a high regard for Ignatius personally 
but interpreted his sufferings along the same line as those of Christ. 


3 Cf. Ad Tral. ix and Ad Eph. xviii. 
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age. It contains scattered quotations from the Old Testament, 
the gospels, and the epistles of Paul. Ignatius’ immediate con- 
tribution is certainly the emphasis on the adverb “truly” 
(édn6as) and the repetition of the word “flesh.” 

Who were the members of the community charged with the 
responsibility of instructing new converts in the rudiments of 
Christian faith and preparing them for baptism and a Christian 
life? Ignatius does not explicitly say. We have already noted 
that it was not the task of the bishop per se. With his many 
duties of supervision and administration he would hardly have 
sufficient time, if sufficient ability, to do this necessary work. It 
may have been done by presbyters; it may also have been done 
by teachers who were not members of the presbyterial college. 
The gift of teaching was a highly respected office in apostolic 
times. In Paul’s judgment teachers ranked next in importance 
to apostles and prophets, and their charisma was carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of ruling, ministering, exhorting, etc.4 The 
churches of Asia Minor were inheritors of the Pauline tradition 
of Christianity, in regard both to faith and to order. 

Shall we not see in the Smyrnean church a “‘place’’ (7ézrs) 
for the teacher who by virtue of his charisma was qualified to 
lead meetings of Christians and seekers after instruction in 
Christian doctrines? At such gatherings baptism would be ad- 
ministered to those who professed the main articles of the Chris- 
tian kerugma: namely, belief in one God, in the fulfilment of 
Scripture in the life and death of Jesus Christ, in the forgiveness 
of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit to believers, and in the 
hope of resurrection in the age to come. A docetist could sub- 
scribe to and teach such a creed as well as Ignatius; only his 
Christology and eschatology would not, as did Ignatius’, lay 
stress upon the “‘flesh” as included in the economy of salvation. 
Actually, docetic teachers were conducting at Smyrna assem- 
blies for instruction and baptism in accordance with the tradi- 
tional privileges of those endowed with the teaching gift. That 


4I Cor. 12:28 ff.; Rom. 12:6-8; cf. Eph. 4:11. 
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is why Ignatius was so insistent that the bishop or his deputy be 
present at al/ agapes and baptisms; for only so could the ortho- 
doxy of the instruction given be assured. It was not intended 
by Ignatius that the bishop himself should be responsible for 
the instruction and administration of baptism, but his presence 
was a guaranty that the teaching presented was authentic and 
true. 

There is no hint in Ignatius’ letters that any formal separa- 
tion or division had taken place among the Christians at 
Smyrna. Polycarp had not as yet placed a ban of excommuni- 
cation upon the docetists and their followers. Indeed, many of 
the Smyrnean Christians appear to have participated indis- 
criminately in the congregations led by the bishop and pres- 
byters, on the one hand, and by the teachers, on the other. 
Several remarks of Ignatius suggest such a state of affairs. The 
Smyrneans are advised that “‘it is fitting to withhold themselves 
from such [teachers] and not to speak about them either in 
private or in public,” and ‘‘to flee from divisions as the begin- 
ning of evils” (vii. 2). More urgent is his admonition to Poly- 
carp himself to “assert [lit. avenge] your office [7670] with all 
diligence”’ (i. 2). In his letter to the Magnesians, written from 
Smyrna to a church he had not visited personally, Ignatius evi- 
dently had in mind the situation at Smyrna when he said: 
“Some recognize [lit. call upon] the bishop, but do everything 
apart from him; such... .do not assemble together with se- 
curity [BeBaiws] according to [their] instruction [é7odq]’’ (iv. 1). 
That is to say, many Christians acknowledged the bishop’s 
authority as regards his own proper duties and functions but did 
not regularly attend, as they were enjoined, the assemblies of 
worship conducted by him. For Ignatius, it was only in the 
bishop’s assembly that a Christian could participate in a 
eucharist “safe and secure” (dogandés kai BéBacov)—that is, to 
borrow from Ad Eph. xx. 2, a eucharist which is “the medicine 
of immortality, the antidote that we should not die, but live 


forever in Jesus Christ.” 
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The situation in Smyrna may be illuminated by reference to 
other neighboring churches included in Ignatius’ correspond- 
ence. At Ephesus he notes that there were no divisions or heresy 
within the community (vi. 2). All were united under the bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons. Bishop Onesimus, however, was not a 
teacher; in fact, he was noted for his silence, concerning which 
some were complaining. Ignatius feels called upon to defend 
Onesimus’ taciturnity, saying, “‘It is better to be silent and to 
be than to talk and not to be; it is fine to teach, if one lives up 
to what he teaches” (xv. 1). Evil teaching is as damnable as 
evil deeds, for it corrupts the faith and sends men to hell. From 
whom, then, did the Ephesian Christians receive instruction? 
Perhaps they had teachers and prophets within their own com- 
munity, subject to the bishop. If so, we are not informed about 
them. But they did receive wandering, nonresident teachers, 
about whom Ignatius warns them. Bishop Onesimus had as- 
sured Ignatius, however, that they received no one unless he 
spoke Jesus Christ in truth (vi. 2). Ignatius himself proposed 
to send them a treatise setting forth the economy of salvation in 
“the new man Jesus Christ” (xx. 1). 

Before Ignatius arrived on the scene the church in Phila- 
delphia had experienced a formal split, of which he disclaims 
any previous knowledge (vii. 2). There it was Judaizers, not 
docetists, who had troubled the peace of the church. Ignatius 
describes the excommunication of the heretics in a striking 
metaphor, characteristic of his literary style, as a “filtering.”’ 
Noteworthy also is his remark (ii. 2) that ‘‘when they are in 
unity,” the ‘‘wolves” who teach false doctrine ‘“‘will have no 


place [rézov]’’! 
II 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the actual numeri- 
cal size and strength of any Christian community at this early 
date. One gets the distinct impression, however, that the Chris- 
tian population in Smyrna at the time of Ignatius’ visit was too 
humerous to be congregated in its entirety at any given as- 
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sembly. Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that it does 
not appear from our sources that the Christians had only one 
invariable place of meeting at regular, stated times.’ We are 
still dealing with the age of the house-churches. Probably the 
homes of Tavia (Ad Smyr. xiii. 2) and the widow of Epitropos 
(Ad Poly. viii. 2) were used as such.° Convenience of location, 
the demands of work for a livelihood, as well as the attractive- 
ness of the teacher (or preacher) were factors governing church 
attendance at that time, as today. It was not possible always for 
the bishop himself to attend every meeting. In such cases, he 
was responsible for assigning a deputy to take his place of 
presidency, most likely one of the presbyters. We have already 
noted that many were deserting the bishop’s service of eucharist 
to meet at agapes of teachers. This was not because they did 
not believe in eucharistic worship but because they denied, as 
Polycarp’s group doubtless affirmed (unless Ignatius is reading 
into their beliefs his own theology), that the eucharist was the 
actual flesh of Christ which suffered and was raised again. Asa 
consequence the docetists did not share in the charitative work 
of the Christian community in the relief of the widows, orphans, 
afflicted, and prisoners. For this work of love (agape) was ad- 
ministered by the bishop and deacons from the people’s offer- 
ings brought to the eucharist. Exactly what took place in the 
way of charity at the docetists’ agapes is not stated by Ignatius. 
At any rate, Ignatius suggests two measures for restoring unity 
in worship. One is more frequent meetings of the orthodox; the 
other—and the point is suggestive—is that Bishop Polycarp 
should seek out and know personally every professing Christian 
by name.’ 


5 Doubtless there was always a meeting on Sunday (cf. Ad Mag. ix). 


6 Unless, perchance, these are the same person. The suggestion that Epitropos is 
an official title and not a proper name is highly plausible. Cf. Luke 8:3; further refer- 
ences are given by W. Bauer in Die apostolischen Vater (“Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment” [Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923]), p. 281. 

7 & dvouatos mavras SHre (Ad Poly. iv. 2). Should one translate this, “Seek out 
everyone of the Name,” ice., of the Christian name, or “Seek out everyone by name”? 
In either case the meaning is the same, the implication being that Polycarp did not 


know every Christian in Smyrna! 
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It should not be supposed that Ignatius refers to two distinct 
types of assembly in the terms “eucharist” and “agape.” They 
are one and the same thing. Both terms are used to describe the 
entire service of worship, though strictly speaking they refer to 
only one specific characteristic of a Christian assembly. Such a 
use of words was highly congenial to Ignatius.® In fact, there is 
no conclusive evidence of the separation of the eucharist and 
agape into independent gatherings until the end of the second 
century, at any rate in the East.’ The letter of Pliny to the 
Emperor Trajan, far from affording such evidence, as is so often 
supposed, presents a picture of the Christian cultus in Bithynia 
thoroughly in accord with that presented by Ignatius for 
Smyrna and its neighbor churches.’® Thus when Ignatius refers 
to the docetic meetings as agapes, he refers to the same type of 


8 Cf. his various uses of the word “‘altar” (Ad Eph. v. 2; Ad Mag. vii. 2; Ad Tral. vii. 
2; Ad Rom. ii. 2; Ad Phil. iv. 1) or the contrast between ‘‘Christian food” and ‘“‘alien 
herbage” (Ad Tral. vi. 1; cf. Ad Phil. iii. 1) or his typical metaphorical usage in Ad 
Tral. viii. 1, faith=flesh of Christ, love=blood of Christ (cf. Ad Rom. vii. 3). 

9 The evidence of Justin is not conclusive. Even so, it would be questionable to 
use Justin’s account of the eucharist at Rome ca. 150 as representing a state of affairs 
in Asia Minor a generation earlier. Likewise, the Didache, whatever its date and locale, 
cannot by any interpretation offset the Ignatian evidence. 

Pliny Ep. x. 96. See H. Lietzmann (‘‘Die liturgischen Angaben des Plinius,”’ 
Gesch. Studien f. Albert Hauck zum 70. Geburtstage [Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1916), pp. 34-38) 
who demonstrates that the ante lucem service was the rite of baptism, probably on 
Easter Eve. The evening meeting was a common meal, combining eucharist and 
agape. A similar interpretation is given by A. Kurfess, ‘‘Plinius und der urchristliche 
Gottesdienst,” Zeitsch. f. d. neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXV (1936), 295-98. I 
cannot agree with the position that the early morning service described by Pliny was a 
form of worship similar to that of the Jewish synagogue, as do C. J. Kraemer, Jr. 
(“Pliny and the Early Church Service: Fresh Light from an Old Source,” Class. Phil., 
XXIX [1934], 293-300) and S. L. Mohler (“‘The Bithynian Christians Again,” Class. Phil., 
XXX [1935], 167-69). The carmen .... secum invicem was not a hymn, or the Shema‘ 
(Mohler), but a juridical term referring to the questions and answers before baptism 
(Lietzmann); sacramentum was most certainly not the Ten Commandments (Kraemer), 
but an oath (cf. A. D. Nock, ‘‘The Christian Sacramentum in Pliny and a Pagan Coun- 
terpart,” Class. Rev., XX XVIII [1924], 58-59). Mohler is quite right, however, in re- 
garding the phrase guod ipsum facere desisse post edictum meum as referring to the sub- 
ject of adfirmabant, i.e., the lapsed, and not to the Christians. Otherwise, the Christians 
would have promised not to meet any more for their common meal! It is largely due 
to a misunderstanding of this passage that there has arisen the notion that the eucharist 
and agape were distinct rites at the time of Pliny, the former being the morning service, 
the latter the evening service. 
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Christian assembly as the eucharist of the orthodox. In both 
cases the principal cultic act was a common meal. Ignatius 
speaks of the mea) of the docetists as ‘“‘alien herbage” (Ad Trai. 
vi. 1), or “evil herbage” (Ad Phil. iii. x); or, even more char- 
acteristically, as a “death-giving medicine” (Ad Tral. vi. 2), in 
contrast to the “medicine of immortality” at the bishop’s sery- 
ice (Ad Eph. xx. 2). 

The Christian assemblies for worship, as noticed by Ignatius, 
consisted of four elements: (1) thanksgiving (edxapuiotia); (2) 
prayer (rpocevxy); (3) charity (4yarn); and (4) homily (ua). 
We do not know the order in which these came. The thanks- 
giving was undoubtedly the table blessing over the bread and 
wine. Of its form we know nothing. It may have been similar 
to the prayers in the Didache or to the thanksgiving of the 
president described by Justin. It is a mistake to conceive of the 
eucharistic prayer in the earliest times as following a similar 
pattern in all the churches. There must have been great vari- 
ety, according to the several abilities and points of view of the 
leaders. Bishop Polycarp’s table thanksgivings may very pos- 
sibly have been similar to the last prayer of his life, which is 
recorded in his martyrdom (Mart. Poly. xiv). A slight change 
from singular to plural and omission of specific reference to his 
martyrdom would give us a very plausible eucharistia as follows 
(though its date, of course, is a generation later than the time of 
Ignatius): 

O Lord, God Almighty, the Father of Thy beloved and blessed Child 
Jesus Christ, through Whom we have received full knowledge of Thee, 
the God of angels and powers and every created thing, and of the 
whole family of the just who live before Thee; we bless Thee, Who hast 
counted us worthy of this day and hour to have a part . . . . in the cup of 
Thy Christ for the resurrection to everlasting life of soul and body in the 
incorruption of Holy Spirit; . . . . may we be received before Thee today 
in a rich and acceptable sacrifice, as Thou hast prepared beforehand and 
made manifest beforehand and fulfilled, O God who liest not and art 
true; for this reason we also praise Thee for all things, we bless Thee, we 
glorify Thee through the eternal and heavenly High Priest Jesus Christ, 
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Thy beloved Child, through Whom be glory to Thee with Him and Holy 
Spirit both now and through the ages to come. Amen. 

The eucharistia was the climax of the entire worship of the early 
Christians and gave its name to the whole service. Of the four 
times in which the word is used by Ignatius, it has this technical 
sense at least three times and possibly also in the fourth (Ad 
Eph. xiii. 1). 

The word zpocevxy generally refers to the prayers of interces- 
sion and petition of the Christian community as a body. It 
occurs nineteen times (three times in the plural) in the Ignatian 
letters, and its cognate verb four times. In every instance but 
one the word carries the sense of intercessory prayer, and in 
eighteen cases the object of intercession is named: for Ignatius 
himself (eight times), for the Christian church in Syria (seven 
times), for persecutors, heretics, and all men generally (once 
each).™ Intercession was “‘the prayer” of a Christian body of 
worshipers and carefully distinguished from “the thanksgiving”’ 
said over the bread and wine.” 

Early Christian assemblies for “thanksgiving and prayer” 
were also occasions of expressing Christian charity. The people 
brought such gifts as they had, principally food, to the meeting 
for use in the common meal. What was left over was at the dis- 
posal of the bishop for distribution, with the help of his dea- 
cons,3 to the needy, specifically widows, orphans, prisoners 
(that is, Christian prisoners “for the Name’), the poor and sick 
(Ad Smyr. vi. 2). Doubtless the common meal, simple as it was, 
was an act of charity itself for many of the participants. Ac- 
cordingly, the assembly was often referred to as “agape.” 


1 See E. J. Goodspeed, Index patristicus (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907), p. 207. For his 
own private prayers and intercessions, as distinct from the corporate prayer of the 
community, Ignatius uses the simple form of the word, e}xouar (Index patristicus, p. 96)- 

2 Cf. Ad Smyr. vii. 1; in Ad Mag. vii. 1 it is combined with dénars. 

13 Cf. Ad Tral. ii. 3; the deacons are “‘servers of meats and drinks.” 

4 Note Ad Eph. ii. 1, where Ignatius speaks of Crocus as one “whom I received as 
an example of the ‘agape’ from you”’; and Ad Smyr. vii. 1, ‘‘those who speak against the 


gift of God [i.e., the eucharist] die; it would be better for them to love [évardav] so that 


they may rise again.”’ Is not ‘‘agape”’ used in these passages in a technical sense? 
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We have already noted above (p. 143) the type of homily 
which a bishop might address to his flock at the eucharist. But 
there was also opportunity for resident or visiting teachers and 
prophets to address the assembly. The length of time spent in 
this part of the service doubtless varied with the resources avail- 
able at any given meeting. When Ignatius was visiting in Phila- 
delphia, he was invited to exhort the congregation and did s0 
after the manner of a prophet (vii. 2; cf. Ad Tral. vy. 2), 
Presbyters may have exhorted or instructed the congregation 
from time to time, though they appear in the Ignatian letters 
primarily as counselors (or councilors!). Along with the bishop 
they sat in the chief seats at the head of the meeting-room, 
probably arranged in a circle or a semicircle." 

In the early church there was great diversity of functions 
among the several members depending upon the diversity in 
their spiritual gifts. The bishop’s peculiar gift and function was 
that of administration, which in its primary duty meant the ad- 
ministration of charity. By virtue of his control of this specific 
task of supervision, the bishop in the course of time came to 
exercise a larger control over all the activities of the Christian 
community. This development will not seem strange if one 
bears constantly in mind the extent and importance of charita- 
tive work in the early churches—much greater than at the 
present time. For the person who distributed goods out of the 
common treasury touched in an intimate way the life of nearly 
all the members of his church. The process of development of 
the episcopal office was probably somewhat as follows: (1) re- 
sponsibility for receiving and distributing the offerings of the 
people; (2) pastoral duties, because of the necessity of know- 
ing who was specifically deserving of aid; (3) liturgical presi- 
dency, since the offerings were brought to and distributed at 
the common meetings for worship; and finally (4) supervision 
of the instruction and exhortation given at the common as- 


15 Ignatius’ usual term is “‘those who sit before you” (mpoxadjuac). A similar term is 
found in the contemporary Hermas Vis. iii. 9. 7 and Mand. xi. 12 (pwroxaOedpirat). 
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sembly by teachers and prophets. In some such way the bishop 
gradually became, to use Ignatius’ telling phrase (Ad Eph. vi. 1), 


“master of the household” (oixodeorérns) in the Lord’s place. 


iit 


The church at Smyrna, as revealed in this study, represents a 
stage of development midway between points (3) and (4) noted 
above. Bishop Polycarp had not as yet become an “apostle, 
prophet and teacher’’; nor was he an episcopos over apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. He was still a young man.” His selec- 
tion as bishop in the community did not involve episcopal re- 
sponsibilities “‘monarchical” in the widest sense of the term. 
Polycarp had no thought of controlling those wandering or resi- 
dent prophets and teachers who were endowed with equal 
though different charismata of the Holy Spirit. He had his own 
divine appointment, not dependent upon a human agency," as 
they had theirs. The legacy of spiritual freedom from apostolic 
times was still a vital force at Smyrna. Divergences from 
apostolic traditions of teaching were not acutely felt. Marcion 
and the extreme Gnostics had not appeared upon the scene. 
The docetic teachers were ~n advance guard, so to speak, whose 
threat Ignatius, but not Polycarp, was keen enough to see. We 
know from other sources, such as Polycarp’s letter to the Philip- 
pians and Irenaeus’ testimony, that in time Polycarp did assert 
his office against the innovators and became in a very real sense 
a monarchical bishop. When he followed Ignatius to a martyr’s 
death a generation later he was described as one who “‘became 
in our times an apostolic and prophetic teacher and bishop of 
the catholic church in Smyrna” (Mart. Poly. xvi. 2). 

Church order in Smyrna in the early years of Polycarp’s 

6 Cf. Bishop Damas at Magnesia who was a young man (Ad Mag. iii. 1). There is 


implied in this passage that full obedience was not accorded this bishop because of his 
youth. Perhaps the real reason was that such obedience to the bishop was not custom- 
ary. 

11 Ad Phil. i. 1 clearly states the bishop’s office to have been considered charismatic 
(cf. Ad Eph. ii. 1). 
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episcopate affords a situation more advanced than that pre- 
sented in Ephesians (and earlier, the letters of Paul), on the one 
hand, and less developed than that reflected in the Pastorals, on 
the other. The key to its understanding is the position of the 
teacher. (Little or nothing is said in Ignatius’ letters about 
prophets; they very likely stood in much the same category as 
teachers.) The teacher was still a highly respected officer and 
was independent of any local or ecumenical supervision. He had 
the right to conduct meetings of instruction and worship and to 
baptize. Perhaps also he was an evangelist or a prophet. A bish- 
op, too, might be a teacher or a prophet—witness Ignatius him- 
self. Certainly the official charismata of the early church were 
not severally exclusive. Any individual could perform as many 
functions as his spiritual endowments allowed. But no officer 
had the right to regularize and supervise the functions of an- 
other, granting that the peculiar charisma of the other was 
recognized by the community as a true one. Naturally, the 
bishops were in a favorable position to assume complete charge 
of the community’s life, once there was serious dissension in the 
church, because of their administrative and pastoral functions. 
For to the ordinary Christian the social ministries of the church 
were more needful than any intellectual formulations of the 
faith. The edifying homilies of bishops and presbyters at the 
eucharist served the average churchgoer as well as, if not better 
than, the more rigorous investigations of theological truth car- 
ried on by the teachers.*® 

Incidental notices in I Peter exhibit conceptions of church 
order parallel to those in Smyrna, for the letter is Asian in 
origin and is contemporary with the Ignatian correspondence.” 


18 Tt may or may not be significant that in Eph. 4:11 ‘‘teachers” are named after 
“pastors.” The implication of Phil. 1:1 is often missed. Paul was writing a letter of 
thanks for gifts sent to him by the Philippians. The bishops and deacons mentioned in 
his salutation were undoubtedly the agents who had received and distributed to him 
this ‘“‘agape”’ out of the common fund according to his need; hence the special mention 
of them by the apostle. 

19 My principal reasons for thus dating and placing I Peter are: (1) its pseudonymous 
character; (2) the peculiar form of greeting (hardly what one would expect from the 
pen of a Roman); (3) its Pauline cast; (4) its literary affinities and lack of use at Rome; 
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The author is, a presbyter and makes an appeal to fellow- 
presbyters to tend the flock of God, willingly, not for love of 
material gain or tyrannically, but in an exemplary manner 
(5:1 ff.). Noteworthy is 4:10 ff.: each Christian is to serve the 
community according to the charismata which God has given, 
whether in speaking the oracles of God (Aéy.a Geo) or in some 
other ministry. This sounds quite Pauline but is also in the 
spirit of Ignatius. There is in I Peter a strong sense of the priest- 
hood of all believers, offering “spiritual sacrifices well-pleasing 
to God through Jesus Christ.’’ With this one should compare 
Ignatius’ metaphorical expression of the Christian people as 
“one altar” (Ad Phil. iv. 1).?° 

The Pastoral epistles afford another avenue of approach to an 
understanding of church order at this period. Unfortunately, 
they are difficult to date and locate with any assurance; but it 
would be defensible to place them in Asia Minor sometime be- 
tween 120 and 135, after Ignatius and before Polycarp’s second 
letter to the Philippians.** The Pastorals are addressed, with 


(5) its picture of the state of persecution, etc. I am much inclined to agree with Streeter 
that I Peter is basically a combination of two documents, a homily addressed to newly 
baptized Christians (1:3—4:11), and a letter in time of general persecution (4:16— 
m2 TT); 

20 A more convincing parallel to the Smyrnean situation may easily be drawn from 
the Didache, if that unique document is of Syrian provenance and early second-century 
date. At present, however, criticism of this document is uncertain and highly debatable. 
Recent literary criticism tends to place it late in the second century; for it certainly de- 
pends upon Matthew and Barnabas and probably also the Gospel of John and Hermas. 
Yet Barnabas and Hermas need not be so late as 135-40. Historically, the Didache 
fits an early second-century church life: wandering prophets and teachers, whose func- 
tions supplement and overlap those of bishops and deacons; the eucharist-agape, a 
common meal, a thanksgiving and a sacrifice; the freedom of prophets to offer the 
thanksgiving, etc. Yet there is an archaic flavor to the Didache, and one who examines 
closely its language receives a definite impression of its being a literary tour de force, 
a mosaic of pieces taken here and there from earlier sources to present what the author 
believed was apostolic Christianity. In fact, its very conception of apostolicity would 
suggest a date after 150. The most recent survey of all the arguments for its date will 
be found in F. E. Vokes, The Riddle of the Didache (London: S.P.C.K., 1938). 

1 have adopted P. N. Harrison’s thesis in his Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philip- 
pians (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1936). Criticism of the Pastorals 
will need to be reviewed in the light of Dr. Harrison’s excellent research in Polycarp. 
The relation of the Pastorals to Marcion need not place them as late as 140-50, if one 
sees their source in Asia Minor rather than in Rome. 
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pseudonymous names, to bishops. Their instructions about the 
duties of bishops, presbyters, and deacons are quite explicit. 
There is great emphasis upon the bishop’s obligation to teach 
and to preach, particularly in counterattack to the work of 
heretical teachers, who apparently now stand definitely outside 
the church. Several passages deal with the public prayers of the 
church, which the bishop leads; as in Ignatius, they are to be 
offered in unity and in truth. One reads these letters with a 
sense of the greater control which the bishops and presbyters 
have come to exercise over the community than was the case in 
Ignatius’ time, as regards both the responsibility of worship and 
a definite tradition of instruction.” 


IV 


A different perspective for the story of church order in 
Smyrna is gained if one examines the contemporary develop- 
ments in the Roman church. Several factors account for con- 
trasting features of organization and inner church life. In the 
first place, the Roman church was not founded and organized in 
the Pauline tradition of Christianity. Second, there is no trace 
of heretical troublemakers in Rome until a period well into the 
second century—a curious fact if one considers the numerical 
size and heterogeneous membership of the Christian community 
there. As in the Eastern churches, the rise of the monarchical 
episcopate coincided with the appearance of heretical teachers. 
The exact time of this development is impossible to determine; 
though it was certainly later than was the case in Smyrna and 
other Asian communities. There is no trace of it in I Clement or 
Hermas, and the argument from silence afforded by Ignatius’ 
letter to the Romans is in this instance a valid one. 

The Roman church was governed by a college of presbyters, 
probably with a chairman appointed by seniority. Its model of 

22 Note especially I Tim. 1: 3-7, 2:1-8, 4:11-16, 5:17-18 (implies that not all the 


presbyters were engaged in teaching and preaching), 6:3-10; II Tim. 2: 14-26, 4:1-5} 
Tit, 129, 2:1-—3:11. 
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organization was the Jewish synagogue. The presbyters main- 
tained a steady control over worship, discipline, and teaching. 
By the end of the first century the orderliness and efficient man- 
agement of the church is already marked (see especially I Clem. 
40-41). The offerings and ministrations of the people are made 
at appointed times; each rank within the church, like the 
priests, levites, and layfolk of the old law, has its appointed 
ordinances and rules of service; worship, like the old sacrifices, 
has its appointed place. Clement has left us several matchless 
fragments of the liturgy at Rome: (1) chapters 59-64 are a fine 
example of a rpooevxy, and chapters 20, 33, and 34 contain very 
likely forms of the ebxapioria. The utterances of prophets at 
the common assembly were previewed and approved by the 
presbyters before delivery, according to Hermas (Vis. ii. 4. 1). 
The office of teacher was recognized by the Roman church 
(ibid. iii. 5); sometimes teachers were members of the presbyte- 
rial college, sometimes not. Justin Martyr was undoubtedly such 
a teacher who was not a presbyter. He had his classes for instruc- 
tion in the same place that the community gathered for wor- 
ship.23 As early as the writing of Hebrews, the Roman church 
had a definite rule of elementary teaching for candidates for 
baptism (6:1-2). Justin’s first Apology was probably based on 
lecture notes used in baptismal instruction;?4 and Hermas’ 
Mandates is a veritable catechism comparable to Didache i-vi. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the Roman community did not 
elect their distinguished teachers to the episcopal office—wit- 
ness Justin, Valentinus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Novatian— 
but generally preferred an administrator who had served an 
apprenticeship in the diaconate. Many of the divisions and 


23 See the Acta of Justin’s martyrdom (cf. I A pol. Ixvii. 3). 

4 At the present time I am engaged in studying Justin’s tractates from this point 
of view. That he used materials of his school lectures for working up his Dialogus and 
Apologia has already been observed and partially studied by W. Bousset (Jiidisch- 
christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht, 1915], p. 299). 
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schisms experienced at Rome were occasioned by the resent. 
ment of outstanding teachers at their subordination to episcopal 
administrators whose theological soundness they questioned. 


V 


Students of early Christianity are variously impressed with 
the variety which they find, on the one hand, in the church's 
life and thought and institutions and equally with the unity of 
their development, on the other. In no field has this paradox 
been more puzzling than in the history of the Christian minis- 
try. Interpretations of the origin of the episcopate have been 
singularly diverse. In this study we have attempted to isolate 
an important Christian community at a critical period in its 
institutional development, and with a glance at its antecedent 
and subsequent condition as well as at a few of its sister 
churches at a contemporary stage of growth we have sought to 
understand the principle underlying the course which led it, 
along with other Christian communities, to adopt a monarchical 
episcopate. One cannot understand the development of the 
ministerial orders of the ancient church if one sees the distinc- 
tions of office as differences of status rather than of function. 
All Christians were subjects of charismatic gifts of ministry. 
The gifts differed, but the Spirit was the same. There were gifts 
of apostleship, prophecy, teaching, counsel, exhortation, ruling, 
service at tables, healing—an amazing variety of functions, 
often distinct, often found in varying combinations. Specific 
crises felt generally throughout the churches brought about 
shifts in the responsibilities of certain ministers, notably the 
bishops, who, originally, were overseers of the material needs of 
the community. The changes in the bishops’ duties were made 
slowly, but uniformly in a remarkable degree. The enlargement 
of the bishops’ oversight was not totally unresisted, as Ignatius 
and the Pastorals show; yet opposition was of little consequence 
on the whole. The needs served by the bishops in their charita- 
tive, pastoral, and liturgical functions filled a much larger place 
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in the life of the churches than those of prophets and teachers. 
Hence the bishops could absorb the oversight of exhortation 
and instruction more easily than other officers, particularly 
when they had the support of the elders or presbyters. The 
monarchical episcopate arose in the early second century in re- 
sponse to a specific situation experienced more or less acutely 
by all Christian communities. At the same time it must not be 
overlooked that the office of bishop was a charismatic one of 
apostolic foundation. It existed before Paul’s death. For func- 
tional reasons it was the chief survivor of a host of ministerial 
orders. Its claim, therefore, to be the sole carrier of apostolic 
tradition was not without a large measure of truth. Having dis- 
tinguished itself in function, it became with the passing of time 
also distinguished in status. 








THEOLOGY IN TRANSITION 


RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


IFTEEN years ago the paramount religious question of 

the day was posed by Gerald Birney Smith in an article 

published in this Journal: “‘Is Theism Essential to Re- 
ligion?’”’? His answer was that we must redefine “theism” if we 
were to defend it successfully. The theology of the future would 
employ the methods of scientific empiricism and would be based 
primarily on a great mystical experiment. When Smith wrote 
this penetrating article, he was professor of Christian theology 
at the University of Chicago. In his early days he had been a 
Ritschlian, having studied for a year or more under Wilhelm 
Herrmann. Later he was impressed by the arguments of posi- 
tivism, instrumentalism, and naturalistic humanism; and the 
influence of these positions can be seen throughout his thought. 
His final point of view was never clearly formulated, but it 
seems to have been an intermediate position between humanism 
and theism. 

While he approved of the method suggested by Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh in Theology as an Empirical Science, he ob- 
jected to the metaphysical reconstruction. “Ts it not religiously 
as well as scientifically more satisfactory,” he asked, “‘to set 
forth the meaning of religious beliefs in the total organization of 
our experiences than to try to reinstate realism?” It was Macin- 
tosh’s testing of ‘‘the standard doctrines which were worked out 
in the Christianity of past centuries, and were formulated with 
the aid of a type of metaphysics which modern empirical sci- 
ence repudiates’? which brought forth this objection. It is in 


*V, 356-77. All references to this article may be found in Smith’s Current Christian 
Thinking (Chicago, 1928), pp. 146-71. 
2 American Journal of Theology, XXIV, 153-54. 
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such statements as this that Smith’s positivism appears. Al- 
though he had turned from the value-judgments of Ritschlian- 
ism to the more scientific attitude characteristic of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, he still disliked metaphysics. It is difficult to 
determine exactly what Smith meant by accusing Macintosh of 
trying “to reinstate realism.” Today realism, as a theory of 
religious knowledge, is prevalent in theology. 

Religious humanism, at the time Smith wrote, was at the 
height of its glory. While Lippmann’s Preface to Morals had not 
yet appeared, E. S. Ames was still humanistic; and George B. 
Foster, Irving King, A. E. Haydon, Max C. Otto, Roy W. 
Sellars, and the Unitarians, J. H. Dietrich, and Curtis Reese, 
were all writing and talking. It was, furthermore, a period in 
the middle of the post-war decade, when a false optimism be- 
spoke the glory and power of man. Such an atmosphere pro- 
vided excellent ground for the growth of humanism and social 
idealism. Intelligent devotion to ideals was enough. Mankind 
would change the world unaided and by natural means. 

It seems evident that Smith was impressed by such thinking. 
He never became a humanist, but he did see the value of the 
humanists’ use of scientific tools. They used science to destroy 
the concepts of traditional supernaturalism. Smith saw that the 
same sciences could be used more positively to determine the 
truths of religion. 

“Is Theism Essential to Religion?” was a very important 
contribution to the thinking of this period. While Smith was 
not the first to apply the empirical method in religious thinking, 
and while he was not the first to suggest the possibility of a 
naturalistic theism, the essay marked a turning-point. The 
older theism was being destroyed by the forces of a new scien- 
tific culture. In the realms of the cosmos, society, and personal 
relations, the older theism could not face the prosecution of a 
scientific use of reason. The time was ripe for a revival of ex- 
perimental religion on a grand scale. 

Within the year there appeared Wieman’s Religious Experi- 
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ence and Scientific Method. Smith was greatly impressed by the 
book, and he was particularly attracted by the manner in which 
Wieman interpreted religion as adjustment to that part of the 
environment upon which man is “most dependent for his secu- 
rity, welfare and increasing abundance.” In his review Smith in- 
dicated that he was willing to grant the validity of the approach 
to religious knowledge through carefully analyzed religious ex- 
perience, but he doubted the wisdom of reducing it to a purely 
scientific concept. 

Apparently the creative power of religion depends fundamentally on 
the possibility of feeling the reality of what has not been precisely 
formulated by science..... Must not religion, in order to remain relj- 
gious at all, aim at symbolic expression rather than scientific formula- 


tion? .... The harmonization of religion and science is not quite as 
simple as the author makes it out to be.3 


This seems to indicate that Smith was eagerly reaching for a 
theistic view of reality which would in no way do violence to 
empirical findings. In the six years since Smith reviewed Macin- 
tosh’s Theology as an Empirical Science, he had turned towarda 
more metaphysical and symbolic basis for religious thinking. 
This does not mean, however, that he rejected science. He 
objected strenuously to those who retreat behind a “frontier” of 
religious belief where science cannot enter. There are no “fron- 
tiers” behind which the religious may hide. Scientific method as 
such is too narrowly restricted to solve the whole problem, 
“but there is a vast universe for adventure in which religion has 
as primary rights as any other interest to work out interpreta- 
tions which may enable men to live wholesomely and spiritually 
in the actual world.’’4 At the same time, we must be careful not 
to leave religion “where traditional Christian theology wants 
it” but “where the scientific spirit wants it.’’s 

Throughout Smith’s thought there is the dual insistence that 
religion must meet both aesthetic and scientific demands. Re- 
ligion belongs to the realm of art, where it “must employ symbol 

3 Journal of Religion, V1, 638-40. 

4 Ibid., p. 315. 5 Ibid., p. 638. 
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and poetry and pageantry and music if it is to be religious at all. 
These vaguely rhetorical and artistic ways of interpretation in- 
evitably lose their significance if judged by scientific rather than 
by aesthetic standards.”® But at the same time, 


the meaning and content of religion must be ascertained by the use of 


technica) scholarship in the field of religion if the interpretation is to be 
scientifically respectable. .... When once confidence is established in 


scientific method in the study of religion, the old dread of science wil) 
disappear. Men... . will rather wish to set religion free to modify existing 


doctrines or to create new doctrines in order to enable man to realize his 
best possibilities by relating himself to all the resources of the actual en- 


vironment from which life must be nourished.7 


This involves belief in cosmic support for man’s ideals and 
values. 

Historically, theism has been the attempt to state this rela- 
tionship of man to the cosmos. Smith writes: 

In religion man brings his highest ideals and his most precious values 
into the presence of that vast cosmic mystery which has produced him 
and which holds him in its power. He seeks to obtain from this cosmic 
power some kind of a blessing on these values and ideals. 

Furthermore, the evidence “points to a real reciprocity.’’ 
Through religious experience, the subject believes that these 
values are true, and he gets joy and satisfaction from his experi- 
ence, as well as a dynamic which guides and controls his actions. 

Philosophical theism in its various traditional forms is the 
result of the attempt to explain these phenomena. It has, how- 
ever, proved unsatisfactory because of its very completeness. 
All the “acids of modernity”’ have eaten into it at various places. 
There has been more interest in “a theoretically complete defini- 
tion of God than” in facing “frankly all the facts.’ ‘Is it not 
too essentially a priori to serve as the means of furthering the 
modern religious quest? Does it not seek to prove a thesis rather 
than to interpret the facts? . . . . Does theistic philosophy really 
seem convincing?’’? 

Smith was convinced that no single system could possibly 

*Ibid., p. 352. 8 Ibid., V, 374. 

1Ibid., VII, 356 and 358. 9 Ibid., pp. 371-72. 
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explain the variety exemplified in nature, unless one accepts 
“the conception of a ‘finite God,’ who preserves the quality of 
love by declining to assume responsibility for the cosmos as a 
whole.’’*® The God of earthquake, fire, and flood seems to be 
completely outmoded. God’s greatest power now lies in the 
spiritual realm. God’s activity will be discovered in his rela- 
tions with men rather than in the cosmos. With this fundamen- 
tal change in attitude and interest on the part of theologians, 
there will be a change of method. 

It is likely, Smith believed, that the theologian of the future 
will be partial to methods of induction. He will find the begin- 
nings of theology in man’s adjustment to his environment. The 
more exact and complete examination of the mystical aspects of 
experience and of mysticism itself will provide new data. Reli- 
gion will be seen as “‘an aspect of this life-process”’ of “adjust- 
ment between organism and environment,” and “the character 
of God will be found in the experienced reciprocity between man 
and his environment.’’" This is the problem of empirical the- 
ology. 

It was Smith’s belief that there would be a revival of theology 
along these lines. It was already evident in 1925. 

The most evident results of twenty-five years of theological thinking 
in this country are the progressive development of a liberal movement 
which is committed to the use of scientific and historical method in the 
study of Christianity, and a sharp reaction against this tendency.” 


The development for which Smith had such high hopes has 
come from the naturalistic emphasis, empirical method, and 
experimental temper of the theocentric modernists. It starts at 
a position very near humanism and moves in the direction of 
theism. Such a development, Smith felt, would have definite 
advantages; for if the theological position became too definite, 
it would suffer from every change in the results of the sciences, 
and it would not stand up under the scrutiny of the more 


10 Ibid , p. 372.  Tbid., p. 373. 12 Tbid., pp. 593-94: 
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empirically minded religious philosophers. Therefore, Smith 


advocated 

the frank recognition of the fact that our religious relationship to what we 
worship in our cosmic environment must be empirically studied, and our 
conception of God must be formulated in tentative terms which grow 
out of that experience rather than in terms of an a@ priori philosophy 
assuming to be final. Men may believe in God without being able to 


define God." 

Smith’s position is called “mystical naturalism.” He did not 
believe that mysticism could give any kind of esoteric knowl- 
edge; but he did believe that the naturalistic mystic, like the 
poet, “‘is sensitive to the full impact of the event rather than the 
detailed meanings involved.” He never developed a complete 
view. He was not sure what concept of God would result from 
study done from that point of view. But he was sure that it 
would 
express the experience of kinship between man and that quality in en- 
vironment which supports and enriches humanity in its spiritual quest. 
God will be very real to the religious man, but his reality will be inter- 
preted in terms of social reciprocity with an as yet inadequately defined 
cosmic support of human values, rather than in terms of theistic creator- 
ship and control.'5 

One cannot help feeling that Smith had his finger on this 
nation’s theological pulse. While liberalism is out of fashion, 
there have been two definite tendencies of direction of thought. 
There has been a growth of reactionary theology which main- 
tains that it occupies a domain separate from the sciences; and 
there has been a growth of an empirical naturalism. 

While Smith insisted on empirical data, he gave scant atten- 
tion to epistemology. He maintained that, as long as religious 
concepts meet the pragmatic tests in human relations, we have 
sufficiently taken care of that problem. But the development of 

3 Ibid., p. 377. 

4H. N. Wieman and B. E. Meland, American Philosophies of Religion (Chicago, 
1936), p. 292. 

5 Journal of Religion, V, 376-77. 
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“religious realism”’ during the following decade to a position of 
importance indicates that others have felt the need of more than 
pragmatic tests. 

In limiting the field of theology to the relation between God 
and man and in omitting some metaphysical problems, Smith 
seems to have underrated the importance of knowledge of the 
cosmos itself. But the challenge of the unknown, which has de- 
veloped our technological skills, also arouses our metaphysical 
curiosity. The daring which Smith ascribes to the religious ad- 
venturer also applies to metaphysics. Religious metaphysics is 
the attempt to gain a cosmic perspective for human living; and 
it cannot be obtained without daring the unknown. That the 
same tentativeness applies to metaphysical speculations as to 
science and other forms of human knowledge is, of course, 
obvious. 

There have been many developments along these lines in the 
past decade. Bernard Meland is probably the successor to 
Smith’s position. There is the same insistence on mystical nat- 
uralism, the same appeal to the aesthetic, and the same demand 
for scientific accuracy. However, Meland is careful to indicate 
the sources of knowledge and the metaphysical framework for 
his religious thinking. His conclusions are more definite, but 
they follow logically from Smith’s thought. Man is a creature 
of nature, who feels at home in the universe. Because he has 
been able somehow to realize successively higher levels of ful- 
filment through the ages, it is likely that there is some creative 
process which sustains him. By the use of proper methods, this 
Creative Order, which is God, comes to be better known. Reli- 
gion, which is “‘a fine art with cosmic content,” is man’s adjust- 
ment to the Creative Order in his environment which brings his 
life to high fulfilment.* Meland differs from most of his school 
by conceiving God as “‘a community of activities” rather than a 
single process.?? 

16 Modern Man’s Worship (New York, 1934), esp. pp. 176-81. 

17 Ibid., p. 179. 
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Smith’s influence was not only direct, as in the case of Me- 
land; it also was part of a general movement which rose to 
prominence in the writings of Henry Nelson Wieman. Here the 
general scheme of epistemology and metaphysics has been the 
same, but the emphasis has been changed from mysticism to a 
functional philosophy of value. The best expression of this posi- 
tion in a single volume is Harold A. Bosley’s Quest for Religious 
Certainty. God as supreme value is “that aspect of progressive 
integration in the universe which manifests itself on the human 
level in the growth of values.’’* Here, again, the reliance is on 
the metaphysics of modern science and philosophy as expressed 
in “the philosophy of organism” of men like Whitehead, S. 
Alexander, Bergson, and Lloyd Morgan. Bosley has a fuller 
concept of God than Smith or Wieman, without doing violence 
to his empirical naturalism. He develops his concepts of the will, 
justice, grace, and love of God out of the nature of value. The 
results are suggestive of what can be done to carry contempo- 
rary empirical theology out of its transition stage to something 
which will make a relatively permanent contribution to phi- 
losophy of religion and theology. 

It is increasingly important that the movement symbolized 
by Gerald Birney Smith’s ‘‘Is Theism Essential to Religion?” be 
carried forward. In these days of growing authoritarianism, 
even theologies are turning back to the dogmatic, crystallized 
formulations of an early day. This is dangerous psychologically 
because we are living in an age in which scientific method and 
organic philosophy are taken for granted. Since the great the- 
ological system of Aquinas, there has been no philosophy of 
value adequate for building a theology, and. there has been no 
fruitful method of handling religious data. With the recent de- 
velopments of the new American school of thought, the time 
is ripe for a revival of theological speculation. It may turn in 
the direction of Charles Hartshorne’s pantheism; it may inter- 
pret God in terms of concepts which are nonpersonal and non- 

® Op. cit. (Chicago, 1939), pp. 138-39. 
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human, as do Wieman and Meland; or it may develop in such 
a manner as to retain most of the traditional attributes of God, 
as does Bosley’s view. At any rate, as Smith predicted, the new 
theology will not be too strait-laced, for it will combine intel- 
lectual tentativeness with the commitment of the self to the 
sustaining and creative power of God. 

If Edwin E. Aubrey is right in his statement that “theology 
originates in social communication of Christian experience, that 
this communication finds both its ¢erminology and its pertinence 
in the social experience of Christian people, and that the depths 
of that experience are fraught with the emotional energies which 
theology can, if it will, organize to achieve the purposes of the 
Christian enterprise,’’*® there is even more to be said for the 
new theology. The vocabularies of such men as Smith, Wie- 
man, Meland, and Bosley do not necessarily awaken deep emo- 
tions in the souls of those who are geared to the older ways of 
thinking. But language is essential to communication, and the 
vocabularies of these men reflect the thought patterns of today. 
Traditional Christian formulas are not part of the general lan- 
guage of the American public, and there is danger that the 
church may become an isolated institution with a language of 
its own. But in every congregation there are those who respond 
to the newer vocabulary; and if the new theology gains sufficient 
headway, its language will have meaning in the church, as it 
now has outside of it. Communication is essential to theology, 
and social experience is essential to religion. These must work 
hand in hand. In this way, devotion to value will deepen the 
ethical sense, a stronger sense of commitment will strengthen 
religious devotion, and God will be able to work more fully 
among human beings to bring in his Kingdom. Theology is ina 
state of transition. But there is hope in the direction Gerald 
Birney Smith pointed fifteen years ago. 

19 Living the Christian Faith (New York, 1939), p. 117 (italics mine). 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


RELIGION AND THE EMPIRICAL METHOD 
THREE COMMUNICATIONS 


ROFESSOR EDWIN WALKER, in a provocative article entitled 

“Can Philosophy of Religion be Empirical?” published in the Oc- 
tober, 1939, issue of the Journal of Religion, defines the empirical method 
as the method of observation, development of hypotheses, and verifica- 
tion of these by appeal to the facts of experience. He makes it clear that 
this method is not to be identified with the procedures of the special 
sciences and that it does not exclude reason but requires it. He raises 
the question whether the empirical method so conceived needs to be 
supplemented “‘by some process comparable to mystic insight” and re- 
futes, in turn, all those who would answer this question in the affirmative. 

Now there is nothing new in the application of the empirical method 
to philosophy of religion. Plato, in a sense, employs it in his myth of 
creation in the Timaeus, for the divine Demiurge of that myth is one of 
those fundamental factors which must be postulated to account for the 
facts of experience. He realizes, moreover, that statements about God 
and his relation to the cosmos are matters of probability rather than cer- 
tainty, that they are “likely” accounts, that is, accounts ‘‘something 
like” the truth. He would agree, finally, that our definition of ‘‘God”’ 
must be derived from knowledge of the good revealed in our human ex- 
perience. So far, then, Mr. Walker’s view would seem to be in line with 
the tradition of philosophical theology that stems from Plato and finds 
recent exponents in F. R. Tennant and others. 

But the distinctive thing about his empiricism is his narrow concep- 
tion of the data from which philosophy of religion must start and to which 
it must return, a conception which makes his position untenable at several 
important points. He first takes to task those who think that “the em- 
pirical method results in abstractions, [whereas] religion deals with con- 
crete individuals” (p. 317). As he rightly says, all thinking proceeds by 
abstracting universal elements from particulars, and these universals 
must not be regarded as falsifications of reality but as parts of it. This is 
as true of religious thinking as of scientific thinking. He admits that “‘no 
apprehension of an object can grasp the full richness of its concrete, 
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existential character”; but this, again, he regards as true of all thinking 
alike. So far, everyone except a Bergsonian irrationalist would agree, 
But Walker seems to me to miss the real point of those who deny the 
adequacy of abstraction in religious thinking. It is obvious that one can 
gain knowledge of the universal elements present in particular religious 
experiences only by abstraction and that he can describe the concrete and 
individual in such experiences only by words which have common mean- 
ings. But what most critics of the adequacy of the empirical method 
really mean is that abstractions, when taken as exhausting all we intuit 
of the concrete individual God, are highly misleading. For what we can 
abstract from particulars of religious experience is only what they have 
in common as manifestations of the religious Object, not the religious 
Object in itself or as the Ground of these manifestations. Therefore, when 
it is said that “propositions about the nature of an Object of religious de- 
votion are descriptive, universal propositions,” that they are stated “in 
the form ‘all x is y with the probability p’” (p. 327), I, for one, must 
sharply dissent. God is not a class x all members of which have a cer- 
tain property y. Such statements may be proper in the psychology of re- 
ligion, as inductive generalizations concerning the class of religious ex- 
periences, but they are meaningless in the philosophy of religion, which 
seeks to discover the unitary Ground of these experiences. 

But if God is a concrete individual] rather than a universal property 
present in particular experiences, the claims of “revelation,” “intuition,” 
and “‘mystic vision” to direct insight into the nature of that individual 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. They may not and should not be taken 
as substitutes for, but they surely must be regarded as supplements to, 
rational abstraction from particulars of experience. The fact that words 
with common meanings may be used to describe to others the insights 
gained from such sources is no objection to the validity of these insights. 
For the prophet or mystic claims not that his description, but that the 
Object of his description, is concrete. Of course, he may be wrong; and 
in any case, his insights must be tested by further experience and reflec- 
tion. For this reason, it may be best to say that, by itself, his insight pro- 
vides us not with religious knowledge but with the materials of religious 
knowledge. But there seems to be no reason to rule out of court his in- 
sight or that of the mystic without a hearing, in favor of rational abstrac- 
tion from particulars of sense-perception. To do so, indeed, is to set up 
a new kind of dogmatism, which I will call “methodological dogmatism.” 
Such a dogmatism is fully as bad as the “theological dogmatism” against 
which Mr, Walker is in such obvious revolt. For it would make the ab- 
stractions necessary to conceptual thinking the only available truth about 
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the concrete reality of which, in actual fact, they represent only partial 
and fragmentary aspects. And at the same time it would discredit the 
most powerful solvent of theological dogmatism, the original intuitive 
experience of God in his concreteness by prophet and mystic. 

But a still more serious implication of Professor Walker’s narrow con- 
ception of the empirical method is that religious belief must be kept within 
the limits permitted by a naturalistic metaphysics. Though he does not 
explicitly champion such a metaphysics, it is implicit in what he says 
about the “existential meaning” of the term “God,” namely, that there 
can be no existent corresponding to God if it cannot be known by sense 
experience. For the assumption behind this statement is that there is no 
existence save that of sensible objects and their relations (a criterion of 
existence which would seem to lead to materialism) or that of objects 
whose appearances are of an exclusively sensible character (which would 
seem to require at least some kind of naturalism). This is confirmed by 
Mr. Walker’s statement that ideals have no objective existence: “An 
ideal is an idea of something which does not exist but ought to exist”’ 
(p. 323). But the most striking evidence of his naturalism is his attack 
upon Kantians, Ritschlians, and others who set up a “dichotomy” be- 
tween a ‘‘value realm” and a “‘Sphenomenal realm.’’ Those who insist 
upon the distinction between value and existence he regards as dualists 
who are out of date now that Perry, Wieman, and Dewey have shown 
that values can be treated by the empirical method and hence (I presume) 
are simply qualities or relations of natural existents (p. 325). 

Now, without raising the obvious question as to whether naturalism 
or any other metaphysics can be established by an empirical method 
as cautious as that of Mr. Walker, I suggest that a naturalistic theory 
which treats values merely as qualities or relations of objects apprehended 
by sense-perception seems logically fatal to all but the most meager re- 
ligious beliefs. This can be shown by a careful examination of the one 
religious belief which Professor Walker considers to be certain, the ex- 
istence of the “‘Best to be discovered” (p. 328). The ground of this belief, 
which he regards as sufficient by itself for religious commitment, is that 
“the surest fact we know is the experience of better and worse.’? He 
would say, I presume, that the relation of better and worse is known by 
sense-perception, as is each of the values between which the relation 
holds. This is highly dubious, as intuition and appreciation are always 
involved in a value judgment even of a sensible object. But the difficult 
thing is to see how a number of experiences of better and worse among 
values could ever Jead to the discovery of a “Best” in any absolute sense 
of that term. At any given time, experience would have disclosed only 
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a “best” in the relative sense of something “better” than all other va'ues 
discovered up to that time. In other words, until one has experienced 
all values and compared them with one another, he cannot know what is 
the “‘best” even of empirical values, and hence he must remain uncertain 
to what he should commit himself. The certainty of the mere existence 
of some value or other which is the “Best,” though it may not yet have 
been and may never be discovered, is a hollow certainty lacking in con- 
tent and in power to give direction to life. 

But a still more serious difficulty is that, if the ‘“Best”’ of values is not 
also the metaphysical “Ground” of values with power to realize them in 
existence, it is by no means identical with the religious Object. The plural- 
ity of finite, empirical goods has always been regarded by religious men as 
deriving their meaning from their relation to a Perfect Being, who is on 
a different level from them. I am not raising the question whether that 
Being is in some sense supernatural. I am simply asserting that it is in 
some sense prior to, and beyond, every object of experience. Such a 
Perfect Being, by its very nature, could never be known by sense-per- 
ception, because the only possible objects of such perception are sensible, 
finite objects. It can be known directly only through prophetic, mystical, 
or other religious intuition, which Mr. Walker has ruled out as evidence. 
Perhaps he would say that the metaphysical Ground of values or Per- 
fect Being is what he means by the “Best” and that it can be known by 
rational inference from sense-given values. If so, he must abandon his 
reluctance as an empiricist to accept beliefs which are incapable of verifi- 
cation by a return to sense-perception. He can hardly maintain that the 
existence of a “Best” as metaphysical Ground is “sure” or “certain.” If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Walker would reject such a unitary metaphysical 
Ground of the plurality of empirical values as smacking of the super- 
naturalism he dislikes, the ‘“Best to be discovered” would seem to become 
merely one empirical value among others, a sort of primus inter pares of 
finite values. But, though the existence of such a “Best” might be cer- 
tain, it could hardly be regarded by Professor Walker as a satisfactory 
Object for religious devotion. Either, then, he means by the “Best” the 
metaphysical Ground of all values, in which case he must show us how 
the existence of such a Being can be verified by sense-perception; or he 
means by the “Best” an empirical value which experience may one day 
discover to be better than all other empirical values, in which case he is 
hardly talking about the religious Object at all. 

The error lies ultimately in the attempt to pare down religious belief 
to what can be verified by sense-perception and made consistent with a 
naturalistic monism. It is simply not true that the “Best to be dis- 
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covered” (by a narrowly empirical method) constitutes even a ‘“‘mini- 
mum definition” of the Object of religious devotion. Once it is recognized 
that such a definition of God is arbitrary, the attempt to show that faith 
which ‘goes beyond the evidence” is unnecessary for religious commit- 
ment breaks down. For what, after all, is the “‘Best,” the certainty of 
whose existence seems to Mr. Walker to be sufficient for religious commit- 
ment? Surely, a ‘“Best”’ about which we know nothing except its existence 
isa vague, empty, and formal thing. If we know nothing whatever about 
its nature, except that it is somehow “Best,” we have nothing to devote 
ourselves to but an unknown x. If, as Mr. Walker implies, we must con- 
tinue indefinitely to make purely tentative afhrmations about the nature 
of that good which is “‘Best,’’ what direction can we ever gain from it 
for our lives? We should agree, I think, that hypotheses about the nature 
of the religious Object must be held tentatively. In so far as we are 
scientists, we must consider all beliefs about existence as probable rather 
than certain, since such beliefs can never be completely verified by the 
empirical method employed in scientific proof. But that only emphasizes 
the fact that, in so far as we are religious persons, we must “go beyond 
the evidence” admitted by the scientific method and affirm by faith what 
we cannot prove with certainty by scientific (or philosophical) reason. 
This may be hard on our human pride of intellect; but the only religion 
which does not require it of us is a naturalistic one which is too meager 
and timid to satisfy the religious needs and do justice to the religious 


intuitions of mankind. 
GEORGE F. THOMAS 


Umiersity of North Carolina 


AN Philosophy of Religion Be Empirical?”? Mr. Walker’s article in the 
October, 1939, number of the Journal of Religion, delights me because 
of its clarity and competence. I wish that several of the religious empiri- 
cists and several of us who have been trained within a different orbit 
could spend some time together and at least see where we differ and 
what possibilities there are of agreement. At present our thinking seems 
to be conditioned geographically. Most of the empiricists have gained 
their chief stimulus in the neighborhood of Chicago, and those of us who 
have been under eastern or European influence primarily seem to ask 
different questions and use different categories. There is something so 
accidental about differences of this kind that, unless we can map the 
differences and the reasons for them, we are in a bad way. 
The article has very clearly delivered us from several bogies. Half of 
the distrust of the empirical method is the result of fear that it will 
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assimilate religion to the results of the special sciences. All the talk about 
abstraction comes in there. If one recognizes that each science deals with 
its own abstractions but with different ones, there is no problem. 

There are two points where I still have difficulty with Mr. Walker’s 
position: 

1. His emphasis upon sense experience does not seem to me to do for 
one what he assumes that it does. I admit, with Thomas Aquinas, that 
there must be an element of sense experience at the foundation of all 
knowledge of the existent world. But the note on page 324 (“I am well 
aware that the advocate of empirical method is under obligation to show 
what kind of data give knowledge of God and that such data are acces- 
sible’’) seems to me to cover up the real problem. On the basis of sense 
experience and all the ideas and values which are related directly or in- 
directly to sense experience we are able to construct several possible 
systems of inferences. The choice between these systems of inferences 
depends upon the weight which we give to various elements in the mass 
of data, ideas, values, and the like, involved; and I doubt if that process 
of giving more weight to some elements than to others can itself be vin- 
dicated by an appeal to sense experience. 

2. The empirical method works very well within a given set of assump- 
tions, but I do not see how we can use it in any precise way in choosing 
between the world-view of a cosmic mysticism and the world-view which 
finds within history and within the cosmos the sources of greatest value. 
It seems to me that all our American empiricists are, first of all, heirs of 
the world-affirming, activistic, Jewish-Christian West. Also, in the choice 
between an attitude which affirms all the value implications of fascist 
philosophy and fascist policy and the outlook which all of us take for 
granted, I doubt that the empirical method is self-sufficient. I should 
add that, in dealing with the issues between Wieman and Dewey in 
regard to the unity and superhuman character of God, the empirical 
method is hardly self-sufficient. In other words, there are great human 
choices, deeper than those which the empiricists usually concern them- 
selves with, which are presupposed in all of their thinking. I should agree 
—and this may be empiricism in a vague way—that the only tests that 
can be applied to those choices are long-range historical tests: for ex- 
ample, the comparative success with which the Hindu or the history- 
affirming views of the world stand up in the face of persistent facts, the 
long-range consequences that come from living according to them, etc. 
But even one’s use of these tests will be controlled by whether or not one 
starts with the Hindu or with the Western bias. The long-run test of 
fascist conceptions may be easier because a world organized on such 
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lines would become a universal graveyard, and even the fascists do not 
like graveyards. 

There is another type of difficulty which I wish I might discuss with 
Walker. He says that we may know that God is ‘‘Best to be discovered.” 
I think that one can have a religion on that basis. In determining the 
direction in which that “‘Best”’ lies, we do assume some of the things that 
I suggest in the last paragraph. But the crucial question is: What is the 
relation between that “Best” and the factors that determine destiny? I 
do not see how we can have any form of Christianity at all unless we have 
a promise of real redemption, but whether or not that redemption is 
possible depends upon the relation between ‘‘the Best” and the factors 
which determine destiny. Harold Bosley in his recent book seems to 
assume that God is in control of reality. Wieman in his latest work seems, 
to me, either to refuse to affirm that or at least to refuse to affirm that 
there is a necessary relation between God’s control of reality and human 
redemption. What kind of religious trust is possible on this basis? Or 
must we frankly have two kinds of faith—faith based upon empirical 
evidence and consisting largely in commitment, and another kind of faith 
which consists in trust, based less securely on evidence, that there is a 
kind of fulfilment for human life ‘“‘beyond tragedy.” I should say that 
faith rests on one of those primary choices between alternative patterns 
of inferences made in harmony with a naive experience of trust which 
has behind it the authority of almost all the great religions. There seems 
to me to be in that a kind of social religious authority that has great im- 


portance. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


Pacific School of Religion 


HE editor of the Journal of Religion has kindly offered me an oppor- 

tunity to comment upon Mr. Walker’s article, ““Can Philosophy of 
Religion Be Empirical?” because it deals, from a very different point of 
view, with some of the questions I discussed in ‘Is a Christian Philosophy 
a Contradiction in Terms?” (Journal of Religion, April, 1939, pp. 110- 
33). 

As I see it, the definition of “God” offered by the article virtually 
settles the question whether he is empirically knowable. Who would wish 
to deny that, if God is within spatiotemporal existence, he is, at least in 
principle, empirically knowable? My chief objection is that such a con- 
ception of God does not touch the main concern of religion, which centers 
around the question whether the spatiotemporal process is grounded in 
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a God who is perfect goodness. Like all the great concerns of religion, 
this is not a question which can be settled by definition. 

The real issue between us is whether the Ground of the spatiotemporal 
process is knowable by sense-data and ratiocination based upon them. 
I should deny that it is, because all such sense-data and ratiocination are 
confined to things, events, and relations within the process. I suggest 
that every metaphysical and theological system is based upon some pre- 
supposition concerning the ground of reality; and by “reality” I mean to 
include both value and existence, however they be conceived. No pre- 
supposition can be demonstrated in terms of the system, because the 
system rests upon it. In this sense every world-view articulates an alogical 
‘venture of faith.” 

Professor Walker’s own case for the adequacy of the empirical method 

rests upon an assumption which goes beyond empirical evidence. For 
example, when he says, ‘‘Knowledge, as an outcome of the empirical 
method, is of events and their relations” (p. 322), he means to exclude, I 
presume, the possibility of relationship between existence and a ground 
which transcends it. This is tantamount to saying that relations within 
existence, which can be empirically known, exhaust the category of 
“real” relations. Yet empirical evidence can no more provide a basis for 
denying a ground which transcends existence than for affirming it. Thus 
the disagreement between us does not have to do with anything within 
the sphere of empirical data at all; it arises as a result of conflicting inter- 
pretations concerning empirical data as a whole.' Such interpretations 
are not “esoteric,” as Mr. Walker suggests; no one can avoid them; and 
whether we formulate them theoretically or not, we base our conduct on 
them. ; 
Let me indicate one other example of how Walker’s own argument 
cannot avoid presupposing a ground which goes beyond empirical data. 
I agree that no method of knowing can reach absolute certainty; but no 
one can “abandon absolute certainty as [an] ideal” (p. 327). On the con- 
trary, it is presupposed as the ground of the meaning of all relative prob- 
abilities. Mr. Walker acknowledges it when he talks about the empirical 
method as ‘‘constantly increasing the relative probabilities of its com- 
ponent parts,” and again when he asserts that “‘a higher degree of cer- 
tainty attaches to knowledge issuing from this method than from any 
other” (p. 327). 

I should now like to turn to his discussion of formal and existential 
symbols (pp. 323 f.), where he presents a false dilemma: God must be 


* Therefore, I should agree with Professor Bixler’s statement which is quoted on 
Pp. 321, except for his phrase, “‘separateness from ordinary knowing.” 
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either “merely ideal” or a perceptible object. Apply this to the case 
where ‘“‘God” is synonymous with “the Ground of reality.”” He can only 
be symbolized by some term taken from existence; the symbol is, of 
course, perceptible, but its object is not. It follows that perceptual ex- 
perience cannot determine the relation between the symbol and its object; 
but it does not follow that God is ‘‘merely ideal.’’ He can still be the 
Ground of the relationship between what ought to exist and what does 
exist, even though one’s theory of symbolism fails to cover such a case. 

This criticism leads directly to the whole problem of the nature of 
value. There is an important difference between regarding value and ex- 
istence as separate “realms” and distinguishing between them within a 
single realm of reality. Moreover, empirical knowledge can never deter- 
mine the ontological status of value, because, although it furnishes factuai 
data about which we pronounce judgments of value, it can never consti- 
tute such judgments. In other words, an empirical method can indicate 
the means which I must adopt to achieve a given end, but it can never 
decide as to the value of that end. I realize that a hasty caveat of this 
kind will not convince anyone who disagrees; I enter it merely to indicate 
that I am unable to follow the Wieman-Dewey line. 

In conclusion I must add that it seems to me quite meaningless to 
define God as the best discoverable Object in existence. In the first in- 
stance, this is due to the fact that I do not conceive of God as a perceptible 
existent at all; but leave that aside. What troubles me most is that I 
cannot see how Mr. Walker’s definition can mean anything to him. Inas- 
much as the meaning of ‘‘discoverability” is contingent upon human in- 
sight, the existence of God, as he defines Him, must likewise be thus con- 
tingent. This leaves no basis for judging between conflicting ideas of 
“Best”; it also makes it impossible to attach any meaning to the idea 
of passing from one idea of “Best” to a “better’’ one. 

For the sake of brevity, I have been extremely abrupt; but I hope that 
I have not exceeded the bounds of that discourtesy which is customary 
in philosophical discussion. I have also refrained from mentioning the 
bearing of these questions on Christian theology, even though I regard 


that as the most important issue at stake. 
Davip E. ROBERTS 


Union Theological Seminary 
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Christianity and Morals. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. xiiit+427 pages. $5.00. 

Contemporary Christian ethical thought has become increasingly con- 
cerned about the integrity of its logical structure. The prime thrust of 
recent endeavors in this field has been either to demonstrate the ethical 
implications of theological doctrines or the theological basis of ethical 
propositions. That this is an essentially valuable sort of intellectual un- 
dertaking will be insisted upon by thoughtful students of religion. As 
leave try to separate roots from foliage and foliage from roots as theologi- 
cal doctrine from ethical inference and ethical insight from theological 
implication. Both are essential aspects of the normal structural whole of 
religion. We have not had enough clear-headed recognition of the simple 
fact of the relevance of religion in all its phases to life in all its problems. 
Hence the enormous amount of activity in the field of Christian ethics 
today. 

But this activity is manifesting some alarming tendencies. One such 
is this: concern for logical integrity almost unavoidably and usually in- 
tentionally becomes introspective; that is, it centers attention on intra- 
faith matters. Both proposition and logical proof lie within the confines of 
the faith, the truth of which is not up for question. 

Is this assumption grounded in fact or fancy? The logician can protest 
that this question is irrelevant to the problem of logical structure, which is 
primarily concerned with valid inferences and only secondarily with 
relevance to existence. But religion’s primary concern is with the facts 
and the problems of life. Dealing with them in the light of its ideals is its 
all-inclusive aim. It uses logical inquiry as a tool in this task. Hence it 
is to religion’s advantage to keep the means from becoming the end. It 
needs to confront questions hurled at it from outside the corpus of the 
faith. It needs to measure its own ideals, principles, and techniques 
against those of other religions as well as of irreligion. Only in this way 
can religious faith grow and grow stronger. 

These reflections were forced on this reviewer by careful study of 
Edward Westermarck’s last book (published posthumously). The author 
must be regarded as one of the greatest students of historical and compar- 
ative sociology of our day. His voluminous studies, The Origin and Devel- 
opment of the Moral Ideas, The History of Human Marriage, are indis- 
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pensable to any disciplined empirical approach to social problems. It is 
perhaps fitting that he should climax his lifetime of significant work by a 
careful study of the moral history of the Christian religion. 

He measures Christianity by a moral standard, which is non-Christian 
in origin, deriving rather from social psychology. You may not agree with 
the standard he uses, but you will have to come to terms with it. The first 
two chapters of the book contain a careful description of the genesis and 
character of the standard implicit in moral judgments which, of course, 
have to do with good and evil, right and wrong. The remainder of the 
book is an equally careful study of the development of Christian morality 
in relation to crucial theological doctrines and certain religious practices 
and an evaluation of it by measuring it against the standard the author 
holds. 

Westermarck detects the genesis of morals, that is, of socially sanc- 
tioned conduct, in the individual’s experience of the emotions of anger and 
gratitude. Such emotions he calls “retributive.” The object of anger is 
judged “evil”; the object of gratitude, “good.” Without consciously 
choosing to do so, the individual sees all social interaction through the 
lens of these emotions. However, a “‘moral emotion”’ differs from an “‘in- 
dividual emotion” in that the element of disinterestedness enters into the 
former. The anger I feel when someone robs me is not in itself a moral 
emotion, but when I read with indignation that someone else has been 
robbed and am moved to sympathize with him, the level of moral emotion 
has been achieved. 

Moral judgments, according to Westermarck, have no objective valid- 
ity in the sense that they derive from a norm outside of human experi- 
ence. In taking this position he differs sharply from the theological con- 
cept of the will of God and from all forms of idealistic ethics which relate 
moral judgments to metaphysical principles. Of course, moral judgments 
are basic factors in the customs of any given group. In the long process of 
historical experience the group modifies, even repudiates, certain moral 
judgments in the interest of preserving its general welfare. The author 
reaches the conclusion, then, that moral judgments are based on dis- 
interested retributive emotions. 

Against this background he devotes two chapters to the ethics of Jesus, 
with special attention to “their retributive character.” That he finds only 
confirmation for his thesis in the recorded teachings of Jesus will come as 
ashock to most students of the New Testament, but he is careful to quote 
copiously in proof of his points. One cannot avoid the feeling that a 
sounder textual study would make impossible this use he makes of a good 
many of his quotations. He waxes sarcastic about modern theology’s use 
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of the teachings of Jesus and succeeds only in confirming the suspicion 
that he knows very little about modern theology. 

The strength and weakness of the book after the first two chapters is 
the author’s confidence in the comprehensiveness of his information. His 
book is a mine of splendid quotations and shows almost indefatigable 
energy in dealing with source materials. But the element of weakness is 
the lack of penetration in dealing with many central matters in Christian 
history such as asceticism and the sacraments, as well as with several of 
the crucial doctrines of theology. 

The latter chapters in the book dealing with slavery, marriage, and 
divorce are the best brief discussions of these themes that I know of. 

Ican only say insummary that this book has done more than any other 
in recent years to make me rethink the whole problem of the meaning and 
methods of Christian ethics. Let him who is willing to wrestle, read it. 


HAROLD BosLey 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Personalities of the Old Testament. By FLEMING JAMES. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 632 pages. $3.00. 

Professor James calls his volume Personalities of the Old Testament, 
but rather oddly for one so conservative he begins his study with Moses, 
thereby implying that the earlier personages are not historical, although 
he does not say this. Beginning with Moses, he gives us in twenty-nine 
chapters an outline of the life and career and an estimate of the twenty- 
nine personalities whom he regards as outstanding, even including one 
so hypothetical as the Jahwist, but for some unstated reason not the 
Elohist. The Psalmists too are excluded, but this is because they are 
treated in a separate work, Thirty Psalmists (1938). Personages like 
Joshua, Gideon, and Elisha are included, while others like Nahum, Zepha- 
niah, Habakkuk, Joel, Ruth, and Esther are not. The volume has a 
brief foreword by Professor Bewer, and at the end are the usual indexes, 
preceded by a chronology, a summary of some recent views on the Exodus, 
a most exhaustive bibliography, and four maps. 

The volume consists of the Hale Lectures for 1938. It is accordingly 
rather popular in character, although it does take full account of all 
scholarly work in the field. It will be particularly useful for teachers of 
the Bible and for ministers who are all too prone to pass over the Old 
Testament as having little moral and religious value as compared with 
the New Testament. While duly alive to recent opinions in critical schol- 
arship and sympathetic toward many of them, even those as unconven- 
tional as the reviewer’s, James cleaves closely to the traditional line of 
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criticism. For example, he dates Moses in the thirteenth century and 
assigns the Decalogue to him; he dates the Yahwist ca. 850 and puts 
Deuteronomy in the seventh century; he keeps Ezekiel as a unity in the 
early sixth century; and he separates II Isaiah (Isaiah, chaps. 40-55) from 
III Isaiah and dates him in the middle of the sixth century. However, he 
rejects the Kenite hypothesis for the origin of Yahweh and places Ezra 
after Nehemiah. While not denying the possibility of miracles, he dis- 
counts the stories of miracles; but tradition in general that is at all rea- 
sonable he accepts without much question. 

The volume does not pretend to present new theories or new inter- 
pretations but is an attempt to present and appraise the careers of cer- 
tain individuals as recorded in the Old Testament. It is all very readable, 
enlightening, and elevating but not particularly challenging. The best 
part of James’s volume is the appraisal of his several characters, but even 
here he might have been more searching and less homiletical. For ex- 
ample, on page 113 he says: ‘‘There was in Saul a fatal weakness. With 
all his zeal for Yahweh he could not be depended upon to obey Yahweh’s 
will.” But exactly how did Saul know what Yahweh’s will was? Saul’s 
failure was largely because of his temperament. He lacked executive 
ability, the ability to plan ahead, to work with and through others, and 
to carry through to the end—just those qualities that David had to such 
a superlative degree. 

It is a conviction of the reviewer that every Qld Testament scholar 
ought to reproduce the Hebrew text in his own translations, avoiding 
such an archaism and mistranslation of Exod. 5:21 (p. 16) as ““Yahweh 
look upon you, and judge; because ye have made our saviour to be ab- 
horred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to put a 
sword in their hand to slay us.’’ What the original says is, “May Yahweh 
look upon you and condemn you for giving us an unsavory reputation 
with Pharaoh and his courtiers, by putting a sword into their hands to 
slay us.”” Translations like this would have added vitality and freshness 
to the volume, but it is not certain that the reading public desire freshness 
and originality after all. James will probably reach a larger public by 


presenting his book in his own way. 
THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
University of Toronto 


The Flowering of Mysticism: The Friends of God in the Fourteenth Century. 
By Rurus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 270 pages. 
$2.50. 

The distinguished author of this book has been engaged in the study of 
mysticism, with special emphasis upon the Friends of God, ever since 
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1886, but only in recent years of retirement from teaching has he found 
time to shape up the results of his studies in this special field. The book js 
independent of Friends of God by Miss Anna Seesholtz (1934), yet of 
necessity parallels that scholarly study at many points. Dr. Jones has 
fundamentally revised, in the light of developing scholarship, the concep- 
tions with which he began his research. His references to the progress of 
his studies enable us to see the process by which investigators came to 
adopt, item by item, the positions now generally held with regard to the 
principal persons of the story and their mutual relationships. 

Dr. Jones is at some pains to depict the background, and it is only at 
chapter iv that we reach Meister Eckhart, the “‘father”’ of the Friends of 
God. Emphasis is laid on the tension between Eckhart’s teaching and 
that of the schoolmen: “He broke a fresh way of life through the jungle of 
his time.’’? But Dr. Jones thinks the great mystic would have been sur- 
prised by Alfred Rosenberg’s characterization of him as “creator of a new 
religion”? and founder of ‘‘the Nordic faith.”’ 

In the chapters on Tauler and Rulman Merswin, Dr. Jones adopts the 
conclusions of Denifle, who eliminated from history the ‘‘friend of God 
from the Oberland” as a figure drawn from Merswin’s imagination; but 
for our author Merswin is not, as for Denifle, an imposter, but a writer of 
pious fiction, for which his knowledge of living friends of God supplied the 
materials. Dr. Jones recites the titles, with short descriptions, of the 
twenty-one treatises, five of them confessedly by Merswin, which are con- 
tained in the Great German Memorial shaped in the community of the 
Green Isle of Strasbourg. In a later chapter an appraisal is made of the 
religious aims and ideals of this body of literature. Of Merswin we are 
told that “She was not a rare genius like Bunyan” and that his work “is 
not great literature,” but that he possessed skill in adaptation of exciting 
materials. The view is expressed that the Autobiography of Suso (‘‘a min- 
nesinger among mystics”) is not to be interpreted with William James and 
Dean Inge as a literal record but as a description of “‘what ought to hap- 
pen to an ideal friend of God.” Perhaps, without admitting that Suso’s 
ascetic extravagances were, or were considered, “‘what ought to happen,” 
we may be permitted to suppose that the minnesinger enjoyed making 
Elsbet Stagel’s eyes pop, though when she committed the tale to manu- 
script he wanted it destroyed! To this mystical nun Dr. Jones gives first 
place among the women of the movement. She wrote brief lives of thirty- 
one holy women of her nunnery. A short account of The Golden Book of 
German Divinity (John Everard’s title for the Theologia Germanica in Eng- 
lish) is included in a chapter on “Anonymous Mystical Literature.” 

Chapters xi-xiii present studies of Ruysbroeck, of Groote, and of 
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mysticism in England as represented by Richard Rolle, Julian of Nor- 
wich, Walter Hilton, and Margery Kempe. Dr. Jones adopts the view 
recently advanced that the materials of The Imitation of Christ are largely 
from Groote. In the closing chapter the author defends, from modern ex- 
amples, the reality of mystical experience, which he thinks has been a 
factor in the shaping of history. It is, of course, one thing to say that 
mystical experiences have shaped human movements and another thing 
to say that mystical illumination is reliable or that the unio mystica is a 
real union with God. Throughout the work the affirmation of mysticism 
is moderate and cautious. Pathological elements are recognized as all too 
common accompaniments of mystical states. The reviewer must admit, 
however, that too little attention is given to psychological interpretations 
of mystical experiences, and that Dr. Jones has written more profoundly 
and more persuasively of mysticism in other works. 

On page 14 we read “Fidenza”’ for “Fidanza”’; on page 32 Charles the 
Bald is called ‘‘Louis the Bald’ (!); Pierre Alphandéry appears as 
“Aphandery” on pages 53, 60, and 265. There are instances of needless 
repetition of data, for example, on pages 130 and 184f. There are few 
footnotes, and no bibliography is supplied. Neither the new co-operative 
edition of Eckhart in process of publication by Kohlhammer (Stuttgart 
and Berlin) nor Oskar Bolza’s Meister Eckehart als Mystiker appears to 


have been consulted. 
Joun T. McNett 
University of Chicago 


Their Future Is Now: The Growth and Development of Christian Personal- 
ity. By ERNEsT M. Licon. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. xv+ 
369 pages. $3.00. 

The foundations for this book were laid by Professor Ligon in his earlier 
Psychology of Christian Personality. One finds that the eight traits he 
there set forth as composing the Christian personality are here repeated as 
the goals of Christian education. The book describes in detail how these 
goals are actually used in the Westminster Presbyterian Church School 
of Albany as guides to the construction of its curriculum. 

The plan was worked out in co-operation with the Union College 
Psychological Laboratory and thus naturally reflects the interests of 
psychology more than of education. The meticulous care, however, with 
which techniques of psychology are used to diagnose the characteristics 
of each pupil in the school, for the purpose of providing for each one 
precisely the stimuli needed to help him take the next step in his moral 
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growth, should serve as a lesson to every religious educator and every 
minister. : 

Roughly, the scheme provides for the breaking-down of the major 
traits—vision, love of righteousness and truth, faith in the friendliness of 
the universe, dominating purpose, sensitivity to the needs of others, for- 
giveness, magnanimity, and Christian courage—into a series of attitudes 
“to be given the child in his growth toward maturity.”’ Only by passing 
through the successive experiences proposed for the acquisition of these 
attitudes can the major trait in each case be developed. 

But the plan is distinctive not so much in this method of analysis as in 
the effort to discover and allow for individual differences among the chil- 
dren. Differences in personality are listed under fifty-nine headings classi- 
fied as physical, intellectual, special aptitudes, and character and per- 
sonality (the latter corresponding closely to the eight traits already men- 
tioned). A rating scale is presented which may be used as a tentative 
measure of the fifty-nine traits. This is supplemented by laboratory tech- 
niques of diagnosis to be described fully in a subsequent volume (The Per- 
sonal Equation), and by scales (also given and explained in the text) which 
analyze the appropriate steps in the eight traits to be taken by the several 
age groups. By the use of these instruments the teacher is provided with 
a personality profile of each child and with evidence of his progress toward 
the eight goals. 

Finally, ““drama-type education” is proposed, which “‘implies the use of 
curricular units in which each individual receives the training he needs ina 
role best fitted to his own personality.”” On grounds not specified, ma- 
terials of a religious nature (Bible and the like) are selected and are then 
prepared so as to appear to the child to be “‘new, respectable, interesting 
and thoroughly taught.”’ The character trait which can best be taught by 
the material is noted; the steps appropriate to this trait for the age level 
concerned are brought to mind; and then the material is viewed in the 
light of the personality profile of each child, interests being used to over- 
come weaknesses. The material is then organized as a curricular unit, 
an activity program, such as a pageant, being included to bring the unit 
to a climax. The plan is illustrated by a unit on the story of the Good 
Samaritan. 

An elaborate chart of growth in Christian personality (available sepa- 
rately) serves as a guide to the whole process. 

This is an ingenious and useful program and has been described thus 
fully because its logical plan and the pains taken to deal faithfully with 
each detail of diagnosis and training are its chief contribution. It would 
have been still more significant, in the reviewer’s judgment, had the au- 
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thor not tried so hard to derive his eight traits from the Beatitudes, and 
had he brought the whole framework more into line with current trends 
in the conceptions of personality, group experience, and the curriculum. 
Incontrast with more dynamic ideas of education he sets forth a blueprint 
of what specific traits a child should be taught or given and then devises 
a scheme of study and action for molding the personality into the pre- 
determined pattern. Means are adjusted to ends without much considera- 
tion of the creative role of the children in growth itself. In connection with 
the experiences, selected by the teacher, which are utilized to forward this 
program, little or no need for worship seems to be recognized, nor is it 
clear in what way the program as a whole is to be an integral part of the 
child’s religious growth. The character values of the church school as out- 
lined are too easily identified with its religious values (or else the religious 
values are taken for granted as included in the eight traits, or in the ma- 
terials which are to be selected, presumably on religious grounds, or in 
the identification of the major traits with the teaching of Jesus). 

The book contains highly valuable data derived from Professor Ligon’s 
three years of research at Westminister and points the way to a type of 
experimentation of which our churches stand sorely in need. The third 
volume of the trilogy will be awaited with keen anticipation of its demon- 
stration of what psychology may offer on behalf of education in religion. 


Hucu HARTSHORNE 
Yale University 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XIV. Edited by D. Puitipson, 
Z. DIESENDRUCK, J. MORGENSTERN, and S. BLANK. Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College, 1939. 624 pages. $3.00. 

This volume, like the earlier issues, is representative of the fruitful 
scholarship of modern Judaism. It expresses a variety of approaches, 
and the subjects vary all the way from mythology and folklore to music 
and philosophy, and from the identity of the Hebrews who entered 
Canaan to the settlement of the Jews in America. The sixteen articles 
are each worthy of a separate and favorable review, and the following 
list of authors and titles will suggest something of the rich contents of 
this publication: Israel Eitan, ‘‘Biblical Studies”; H. Th. Obbink, “‘The 
Forms of Prophetism”; J. Morgenstern, ‘“The Mythological Background 
of Ps. 82”; J. Lewy, ‘“The Feast of the 14th Day of Adar’’; A. Sperber, 
“Hebrew Based upon Biblical Passages in Parallel Transmission”; R. 
Patai, “The ‘Control of Rain’ in Ancient Palestine”; J. Z. Lauterbach, 
“The Belief in the Power of the Word”; J. Mann, ‘Some Midrashic 
Genizah Fragments’’; A. Heschel, ““‘Das Wesen der Dinge nach der Lehre 
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Gabirols”; H. Englander, “Grammatical Elements and Terminology in 
Rashi”; G. Kisch, ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte des Judeneides im Mittel- 
alter”; M. Wilensky, ““T™ "aMN5 pind (Among the Manuscripts)”. 
A. Cronbach, “The Me‘il Zedakah (Third Article)”; A. Z. Idelsohn, “The 
Mogen-Ovos-Mode”; W. G. Plaut, “Two Notes on the History of the 
Jews in America”; J. Lewy, ‘“Habiri and Hebrews.” 

Especially significant are the biblical studies by Morgenstern and 
Lewy, from whom we have learned to expect outstanding contributions. 
President Morgenstern in ninety-eight pages, with many fruitful foot- 
notes in small type, expounds the hypothesis that in the original form of 
Psalm 82 the sons of the gods, assembled in the New Year’s judgment 
scene, were condemned because they had intermarried with the daughters 
of men, as depicted in Gen. 6:1-3. The *filim in Gen. 6:4 are froma 
separate myth of Satan and his followers cast down from heaven because 
of rebellion against Yahweh, secondarily associated with the myth of the 
marriage of the sons of the gods. It has its prototype in the myth of the 
fall of Helel ben Shahar from heaven in Isaiah, chapter 14, and, indeed, 
Ps. 82:7 read originally, ‘‘Therefore, like a mortal you shall die, and like 
Helel ben Shahar you shall fall.”” In the interests of orthodoxy, later 
editing substituted the colorless ‘‘one of the sarim.”’ The original psalm 
was composed ca. 500 B.C. by a Galilean poet, and later the priestly party 
revised it by excising the crime of the sons of the gods and substituting 
verses 2-5a; verse 8 is also later. Whether one agrees with the main 
thesis or prefers to interpret the psalm as alluding to divine rulers or as 
issuing from the early liturgy of the temple, one will find in this article 
many suggestive comments regarding the development of Hebrew reli- 
gion and effective use of the biblical and apocryphal data, as well as allu- 
sions to the Ugaritic materials. We may mention Morgenstern’s sugges- 
tion that a seated image of Yahweh stood in the Holy of Holies of Solo- 
mon’s temple and that the ark became its substitute at the time of Asa’s 
reform. 

Julius Lewy maintains that the first two chapters of the Book of Esther 
reflect a non-Jewish story in which the Babylonian goddess Ishtar was 
opposed to the Elamite goddess Mashti and that the prototype of chap- 
ters 3 ff. was a legend current in the circles of the Mardukians (i.e., 
Babylonians) of Susa, dealing with the extermination by which the Baby- 
lonians seemed to be threatened when Artaxerxes instituted the cult of 
Anahita and Mithra. The Jews adopted the Babylonized Persian festival 
of Farvardigan, which was known to them as “the day of Marduk- 
worshippers” (II Macc. 15:36), as their feast of Adar 14 and 15. Mor- 
decai is to be associated with Marduk; the expression ‘‘Esther the queen” 
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js a literal translation of [star Sarratum; and Hadassah is a reflection of 
[sar hadasatu, “Ishtar, the bride.” 

Lewy takes issue with Chiera’s identification of the Habiri in the 
Nuzi texts as slaves and finds them to have been alien servants who, after 
they had served a number of years, had the alternative of either leaving 
their masters as free men or continuing to serve as slaves. This is com- 
pared with the well-known legislation in Exod. 21:2 and Deut. 15:12. 
Lewy points out close correspondences between the status of the Habiri 
in the Mitannian empire and the Hebrews in Egypt, as, for example, 
certain Habiri came to Nuzi as servants and became definitely slaves. 

Eitan’s critical textual studies are suggestive, and as an example we 
may refer to his interpretation of yosev in Amos 1:5, 8 (cf. Isa. 8:13) 
as “the seated one,”’ i.e., the ruler. His identification of the follloristic 
unicorn in Dan. 8:5 would have to meet the objections raised by Godbey’s 
study of the unicorn in the July number of the AJ SL. Obbink has a fine 
appreciation of the quality of Hebrew prophetism, although one would 
like to know exactly what heathen prophets are used for contrast. Eng- 
lander’s study is essential for an appreciation of Rashi’s genius and the 
history of grammatical investigation. Patai and Lauterbach deal largely 
with talmudic data, and yet their articles have important implications for 
earlier Hebrew religion. Patai’s allusion to the cock recalls its appearance 
on the seal of Jaazaniah, found at Tell en-Nasbeh. The reader will find 
profit and enjoyment in Cronbach’s orderly presentation of the early 
eighteenth-century treatise on charity and benevolence. Those interested 
in the history of music or the influence of the synagogue on the church 
should not miss Idelsohn’s study of the Mogen-Ovos (Me‘en Seba?) mode, 
used in the Friday evening service. These are but a few of the significant 


features in this volume. 
HERBERT GORDON MAY 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


This Nation under God. By ARTHUR E. Hott. (The Rauschenbusch Lec- 
tures.) Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1939. 205 pages. $2.00. 

This is a book concerning Christian social ethics which is in method 
and temper a return to the earlier social gospel tradition; but it is written 
with full recognition of the contemporary situation. In many ways it sug- 
gests to me the kind of book that Rauschenbusch might have written if 
he had lived to see the setbacks to democracy in the post-war and the pre- 
war world. To me it is a very refreshing book after long preoccupation 
with theology-centered and Europe-centered discussions of Christian 
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ethics. Also it is refreshing after the deluge of semi-Marxist writing about 
social problems which has threatened to overwhelm one’s judgment by 
sheer reiteration. I do not say that European theological ethics are not 
still important and indeed more fundamental than Dr. Holt’s discussion, 
He assumes much that the theologian must win the right to say after long 
argument, but, though many theologians would disagree, I believe that in 
most cases that right can be won. Most of the discussion of the book 
would be inapplicable to all parts of the world where international or class 
conflict has reached the stage of real warfare or where naked tyranny has 
destroyed all hope of freedom until after some convulsion, which may lead 
only to another tyranny. But to Americans who believe that this nation 
has a chance to develop a community in which there is far more economic 
justice than now exists and in which important aspects of the freedom of 
the individual can be preserved, Dr. Holt has a prophetic word of decisive 
importance. The separate discussions in this book are competent and in- 
teresting, but there is a perspective which the book conveys which is more 
important than the sum of these discussions. 

Dr. Holt believes that democracy furnishes the best opportunity for 
the development of the mature and responsible person, and he believes 


that social responsibility inspired by love is an essentially Christian ideal. 


The following are the chief marks of a democratic type of life: (1) em- 
phasis upon freedom and fellowship rather than upon authority in reli- 
gion; (2) equality of opportunity in economic and social life; (3) concern 
for the smaller units of life such as the family and the village; (4) refusal 
to glorify the state or to make patriotism the supreme virtue; (5) respect 
for truth which expresses itself in freedom of teaching and of research. 
Democracy depends upon a trust in the capacity of people to respond to 
truth and to take responsibility. There is a close connection between this 
democratic faith and the Christian belief in the dignity of persons. Dr. 
Holt is under no illusions about the strength of egoism, class pride, and 
the love of power in distorting human nature. He pictures vividly the 
decline of social responsibility in America. He emphasizes the valid ele- 
ment in the claim of the totalitarian states that they put the general wel- 
fare above individual freedom in the light of the fact that the democracies 
have failed to solve the economic problem and to overcome divisive class 
loyalties and irresponsible individualism. But he comes back to the faith 
—and it is a faith—that the rank and file of people can still become aware 
of their relation to the common good; that the necessary class-conscious- 
ness of labor and other economic groups may be the “adolescent stage of a 
new public-mindedness.”’ 

Dr. Holt sees the problem of developing in America the social responsi- 
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bility necessary for the preservation and extension of democracy as pri- 
marily a religious and moral problem. “To a greater degree than we real- 
ize, ordinary social change is a matter of moral revolution rather than of 
social organization.” This moral revolution can come through the wor- 
ship of God as revealed in Christ. This moral revolution and this worship 
are never to be separated from understanding of the actual social situation 
in which we are living and the fruit of it is “social action” applied to the 
problems of justice, to relations between city and country, between 
farmers, traders, professional groups, and labor. (It is one of the au- 
thor’s chief merits that he sees the problem of the farmer as vividly as 
that of the industrial worker.) The church has a central role in this proc- 
ess because it brings to men the constants by which they get their bearings 
and it trains them to worship the God who demands social] righteousness. 
The social effectiveness of the church depends upon the depth of its reli- 
gious life. Dr. Holt has no illusions about the record of the church, but 
after describing the alliance between the clergy and the supporters of 
reaction in several periods of American history he still can say: ‘“The fact 
remains that the stream of life which flows through the church from the 
foot of the cross is the purest stream that flows through history.” 

One of Dr. Holt’s friends has said that he is both a prophet and a social 
engineer. This is a book of prophecy rather than of engineering, but the 
wisdom of the book comes from the combination of those two functions in 


one person. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


Pacific School of Religion 


Man the Measure. By ARTHUR Hazarp Dakin. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1939. xiili-+284 pages. $3.00. 

This is an essay on humanism as religion. As the Preface states, it is 
concerned with humanism in relation to belief in God and therefore 
presents a somewhat arbitrary account of only one side. The Manifesto, 
published in 1933, outlines the general standpoint and main contentions 
of humanism. Thirty men signed it, including many Unitarian ministers, 
and a few prominent philosophers like Edwin A. Burtt, Roy Wood Sellars, 
and John Dewey. The author, who had his training at Princeton, char- 
acterizes the advocates of humanism and its objectives as “typical of 
middle-class, Anglo-Saxon, rationalistic liberals.”” He recognizes diversity 
among them, and finds it more difficult in the case of some than of others 
to keep sharply defined the contrast with theism. Perhaps it would have 
been better if he had discussed the opposition between his own super- 
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naturalism and naturalism. He recognizes that theism has been given 
many forms from the low, anthropomorphic, more primitive types to 
those of thoughtful, modern theologians. For example, he says: “The the. 
ism characteristic of our age is not that of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries..... To attack that scholasticism under the impression that 
one is annihilating the Christianity of today has its rewards, like other 
forms of shadow boxing.” His own kind of theism seems to be that of the 
mystic Baron von Hiigel and Clement C. J. Webb. The book is dedicated 
to the latter. 

In a chapter on humanism and scientific method, Julian Huxley, 
Bertrand Russell, and Roy Wood Sellars are shown to be inconsistent in 
their claims for scientific method. They emphasize the importance of sci- 
ence, and the author holds that the higher religions also employ self- 
criticism and a desire for truth as “untrammelled and exacting as that of 
any science.”’ Science seeks to deal with facts but in doing so fails to 
recognize such a background as theism affirms; the author therefore re- 
gards the world which science presents as subjective and unable to justify 
an underlying order sufficient to avoid chaos and often consequent pes- 
simism. The fact that humanism, adhering to science, can find unity only 
in the organizing power of the human mind makes anything like a real 
universe illusory. The treatment of values—truth, beauty, and any ideal 
of perfection—leaves them outside scientific explanation or validation. 

The subject cf humanism and psychology is dealt with chiefly in terms 
of the psychology of Freud and Jung, and therefore the idea of God is 
made to appear in humanism as a subjective illusion. Many of those 
listed as humanists, however, would scarcely regard Freudianism as the 
only psychology. They would not agree that “projection, suggestion, and 
wish-fulfillment” are the main principles of psychology. Thus John 
Dewey, for example, holds a definite conception of God, but in other 
than supernatural terms, 

In ethics, humanists hold to the supremacy of human personality, but 
they hold to it as valuable in its own right, without requiring theistic 
guaranties. For theism morality is insufficient in its own right and unable 
to call forth the necessary loyalty. Humanists regard ethical values as 
self-evidencing but do not hold that on this account there is no important 
place for religion. They believe that religion weakens its case by seeking 
supernatural guaranties for the virtues which experience justifies. 

One is sometimes surprised by concessions which the author makes on 
points for which humanists contend. An example of this occurs in the dis- 
cussion of the conception of the personality of God. Professor Julian S. 
Huxley is taken to task because he ascribes to Christianity a highly 
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anthropomorphic conception of God. The author contends that the con- 
ception of personality as applied to God does not belong to the ‘classical 
theology of Christendom” and that the phrase is unknown to Christian 
theology until well within the last two hundred years. 

On the whole this book gives the impression that humanism is too 
diverse and inconsistent within the writings of those included under the 
name of “humanist” to allow a clear and decisive refutation of it. The 
difficulty of refuting it is increased by the fact that the representatives of 
theism cited are not in agreement among themselves. The two terms— 
humanism and theism—really represent two general movements of 
thought: the former concerned with the development of modern science 
in the interest of human welfare and the latter with the defense of tradi- 
tional theological concepts. They thus move on quite different levels. 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
University of Chicago 


Our Knowledge of God. By JOHN BAILLIE. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1939. ix-+263 pages. $2.50. 

Besides being a significant contribution to the discussion of a peren- 
nially important theme, this is a delightful book, beautifully argued and 
beautifully written, and it will not have fulfilled its true vocation unless 
many besides the technical theologians read it. 

The basic thesis of the book is that our knowledge of God is not in- 
ferential, derived as a conclusion from a surer knowledge of the things of 
sense, but is direct and immediate. God is “‘f all realities that by which 
we are most directly and intimately confronted.” His existence is there- 
fore not to be established by “‘proofs.”” Such proofs are really rationaliza- 
tions of a knowledge already possessed, and the traditional arguments 
have the value only of enabling us better to understand the God whose 
existence we either cannot doubt or cannot argue ourselves into believing. 
Baillie thus stands nearer to Anselm and Bonaventura than to Thomas. 
But this direct knowledge of God is not a prior knowledge in the sense of 
being something innate and independent of experience. Rather, God con- 
fronts us inescapably ‘‘in, with, and under” all of our experiences. Knowl- 
edge of him is thus not an inference from other knowledge but is part and 
parcel of all knowledge. We could not know ourselves, other minds, na- 
ture, or God, Baillie suggests, if we did not know all four together. 

He reviews recent researches into the problem of our knowledge of 
other minds to demonstrate that our knowledge of God, like our knowl- 
edge of others, is not knowledge of an object but of another subject; and 
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that such subject-subject knowledge is of a radically different order from 
the other, not to be described in the same terms nor tested by the same 
criteria, Here and often elsewhere the influence of Kierkegaard and Barth 
is manifest, but these thinkers are dealt with critically. The recent cop. 
troversy between Barth and Brunner, to which Professor Lehmann refers 
in an article in this issue, is handled in most illuminating fashion, There 
are also enlightening discussions of Descartes, Kant, and others who have 
seriously wrestled with the epistemological problem. The general attitude 
Baillie would take toward these philosophers is indicated with sufficient 
accuracy by what has been said of his own position. William Temple's 
famous remark that the day when Descartes hit upon cogito ergo sum was 
“perhaps the most disastrous moment in the history of Europe’ is quoted 
with approval. But although Kant went some distance in rescuing us 
from the Cartesian subjectivity by his affirmation of the unconditional 
imperative, he failed, according to Baillie, in not seeing that God js 
actually present 77 the imperative, and not merely to be inferred from it. 

I have already paid tribute to the clarity and precision of Dr, Baillie’s 
argument. I found the book confusing at only one point: it was not al- 
ways clear when the author was basing his argument upon presumbly 
universal grounds and when he was speaking from an explicitly Christian 
point of view. The reader’s own presuppositions will largely determine his 
judgment of the truth of the argument. Consistent Barthians, Thomists, 
and naturalists will not find it convincing. This reader found it congenial 
and stimulating. At the very least, I believe it can be said that Dr. Baillie 
has been true to the facts of religious experience, especially within the 
Christian tradition, and such fidelity is the first obligation of the the- 
ologian. 

JouN Knox 
University of Chicago 


Das protestantische Prinzip in Kirche und Welt. By THEODOR SIEGFRIED. 
Halle: Akademischer Verlag, 1939. xvit528 pages. Rm. 15.80. 
Theodor Siegfried was, until the recent closing of his university, a 

professor of theology at Marburg. Some scholars in this country have 

known him through his participation a few years ago in the work of the 

“Kairos” group of Paul Tillich. Others have known him because of his 

close association with the late Rudolf Otto. Stil) others are familiar with 

his three-volume attack on the dialectical theologians, Barth, Bultmann, 
and Gogarten. Of these volumes it is reported that Karl Barth once said, 

“The best way to answer Siegfried is never to mention him.”’ Thus the 


Barthians disposed of Siegfried by means of a conspiracy of silence. 
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It is not likely that the conspiracy will “work.” Indeed, there is evi- 
dence that the liberals of the Troeltsch, Otto, and Tillich configuration are 
going to continue the struggle. The persisting influence of Tillich and 
the work of Kurt Leese along with that of Siegfried may be taken as 
evidence of the growing strength of a group in Germany which is resisting 
contamination from ‘‘German Christianity” and which at the same time 
is moving beyond Barthianism to a genuinely dialectical theology. Like 
Tillich, Leese and Siegfried hold that both the German Christians and 
the Barthians have disavowed the true principles of Protestantism. Leese 
in his great work, The Religion of the Protestant Man, has provided us with 
a history of the discussion of the nature of Protestantism as well as with 
his own interpretation of it which is influenced largely by the tradition 
of Lebensphilosophie reaching back through Boehme and Paracelsus to 
Heraclitus. 

Siegfried now sets forth in a book of massive proportions a systematic 
account of the essence and message of Protestantism, as suggested by a 
fresh appraisal of Luther. Though his outlook bears certain affinities 
with the dialectical realism of Leese and Tillich, he finds in Luther’s 
interpretation of the evangelical message the principal components of 
the Protestant world-view. Indeed, we have in Siegfried’s book a more ex- 
tensive use of Luther’s writings as a basis for a modern Protestantism than 
in any other book that has yet appeared. Hence, it is impossible to give 
here an adequate account of even the leitmotifs of this volume. To do 
so would require not only a comparison of Siegfried’s conception of the 
essence of Protestantism with certain other views which have been set 
forth since the time of Schleiermacher but also a comparison of Siegfried’s 
interpretation of Luther with the various other interpretations which 
have been expounded since the so-called Luther renaissance following the 
discovery of Luther’s early writings. 

According to the author, the Protestant principle emerged as a result 
of the great spiritual struggle in which Luther discovered anew man’s 
direct confrontation of God and of the dark world in which God is sov- 
ereign. In this struggle Luther found the action of God in both the ground 
and the abyss of reality—a discovery which was terrifying as well as 
ultimately reassuring in its effect on the soul, Thus Luther encountered 
revelation in confronting the anger and the love of God which are mani- 
fest in the world in temptation and in the experience of justification. The 
divine remains hidden (Deus absconditus), and yet when God reveals 
himself in Jesus Christ, the believer has assurance of his redeeming will. 
Man recognizes God in the earthquake as well as in the still small voice; 
he repents of his vaunted self-sufficiency and yields himself voluntarily 
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to the will of God as inspired by his spirit. The full response to revelation 
and to God’s offer of salvation through the love of Christ is effected by 
his achieving, through grace, a new being before God and by manifesting 
love to his neighbor. By repentance and surrender he is turned back into 
the world a new being, and the kingdom of heaven breaks in, bringing 
salvation through faith and through a ‘‘this-worldly asceticism” which 
finds its medium in the family, the vocation, the community, and the dis. 
ciplines of Christian education. Thus the world becomes the church. The 
Christian man through Christ overcomes the world, recognizing the 
divine demand to become subject to all. Here Luther’s theologia crucis ag 
well as his mystical interpretation of incarnation, Agape, and resurrec. 
tion occupies a large place. 

On the basis of a powerful restatement of these aspects of Luther's 
theology, the Protestant principle is set forth as the recognition that 
man meets God directly in the darkness (the “‘abyss” and temptation) 
and in the light of the world (Christ), and as the recognition that God alone 
is sovereign, that man’s own existence and destiny depend upon grace, 
and that his besetting sin is the absolutizing of the idols of this world. 
In his faith in the power of God to preserve and increase meaning in 
the world, the Protestant man surrenders in love to the will of God and 
through grace opens himself to prophetic criticism and to the fulfilment 
that comes through the kingdom’s breaking into this world. This king. 
dom transforms and preserves personality and creates a redeemed con- 
munity, not of race and not of ecclesiastical exclusiveness of creed ot 
sacrament; it creates rather a community of increasing meaning and life 
for each and all. The manifestation of love in and through the orders of 
creation is at the same time the service of God, neighbor, and church. 

Because much of this volume is in small type, it contains twice as 
much material as one would at first expect. Hence, the Protestant con- 
ceptions of creation, man, vocation, and redemption are developed in 
abundant detail and with nuances to satisfy the most precise reader. The 
Protestant theory of community and the Protestant “theology of his- 
tory” are also presented, but only in very general terms. Obviously, 
German censorship has imposed large restrictions upon the author. It is 
not difficult to see, however, that the social ideals of the old ‘Kairos’ 
group are still very much alive in Germany and that not all the liberals 
have submitted to Nazi Gleichschaltung. 
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Any reviewer could criticize a number of minor points. This reviewer | 


objects particularly to the author’s elaborate characterization of German 


literary classicism as the ‘‘culture-form” of Protestantism. Moreover, the | 


work is repetitious in arrangement and employs a theological vocabulary 
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which only the sympathetic can read with patience. Yet the volume pro- 
vides a formidable and noteworthy, even if provincial, answer to the 


question, “What is Protestantism?” 
James Lutuer ADAMS 


Meadville Theological School 


Religion on the American Frontier, 1783-1850, Vol. 111: The Congrega- 
tionalists. By W1LLIAM WARREN SWEET. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. xi+-435 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Sweet has increased the accumulated debt to him which lies 
upon students of American religious history by another volume of his 
account of the work of the denominations in the nation’s formative pe- 
riod. Like the earlier volumes devoted to the Baptists and the Presby- 
terians, this on the Congregationalists consists mostly of source materials, 
preceded by a rather brief outline of the history of the denomination, 
emphasizing its aspects of expansion. (‘“‘Denomination” is a most objec- 
tionable word; who will devise something better?) Had the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England been able to parallel the expansion of New 
England population which was under way in the late eighteenth century, 
Professor Sweet thinks, “the whole story of organized religion in trans- 
Appalachia would doubtless have been different.” As reasons why this 
was not done he cites the “‘limited geographical position of the Congrega- 
tionalists,” a certain “smug provincialism” resulting from their domi- 
nance in New England, and the “‘lack of any centralized authority.” 

Whatever provincialism may have existed was disappearing by 1800, 
when missionaries of the New England Congregational societies were 
moving west in considerable numbers. Their first principal field was cen- 
tral and western New York, and out of this work developed the Plan of 
Union with the Presbyterians. Since the plan dominates more or less all 
the history here presented, the printing of the original agreement of 1801 
is appropriate, although that was not a “plan” in the sense of an actual 
working method of organization, but the expression of a spirit which 
found other methods. The author’s entire scheme forbids any but an in- 
cidental treatment here of the operations of the plan in New York or any 
representation of them in sources, because this ground has already been 
covered in the Presbyterian volume. In Ohio the joint workings of the 
two polities, resulting in a considerable absorption of Congregational 
churches into an organization of mixed character in which the Presby- 
terian element prevailed, are described; and also the formation of purely 
Congregational churches, the majority after 1830. In Illinois missionary 
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work began under the plan, but independent Congregationalism wa; 
stronger. The formation of churches did not come here until the thirties 
and in that decade manifestations of Old School Presbyterian theological 
rigor and even more of Presbyterian antipathy to abolitionism moved 
Congregationalists to practice their traditional polity. In the Illinois pj. 
oneering the American Home Missionary Society, exemplifying the Plan 
of Union spirit, came strongly on the scene. In Michigan the Congrega. 
tional element proved even more vigorous; here by 1840 the rising Congre. 
gational denominational consciousness was evident. In Wisconsin a ney 
method of working together succeeded for a while but yielded before the 
effects of the Presbyterian division and of Congregational distinctiveness, 

A final chapter of the introduction recites the noble history of Congre. 
gational home missionary organization and sketches the denomination’s 
work for Indians. 

All this history is rendered living by the original documents. They are 
of varied character: letters of missionary societies, letters and reports 
from missionaries, records of churches, minutes of ecclesiastical conver- 
tions. All come out of the heart of this Christian foundation-laying. Spe- 
cial mention must be made of the fifty-page extract from the autobiogra- 
phy of Flavel Bascom, a Connecticut missionary to Illinois, based on his 
diary kept from 1833 to 1840, which makes the whole situation vivid as 
no amount of secondary description could. The selection of documents is 
rather more effective than in the previous volumes; few pages lack some- 
thing significant. Full introductions and footnotes enhance the interest 
and value of the sources. Particularly important is the rich biographical 
information. These editorial materials with the large Bibliography open 


many avenues for research. 
ROBERT Hastincs NICHOLS 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


The Moral Philosophy of Santayana. By Mitton Kari Munitz. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939. vii+116 pages. $1.75. 
This clearly written analysis exhibits Santayana as primarily an ethi- 

cal philosopher. The author thinks that there are two Santayanas—one 

to be admired and the other to be viewed with misgiving. The admirable 
is also, on the whole, the real or true Santayana. This is Santayana the 
naturalist, loyal to concrete, temporal reality and concerned with man’s 
actual problems and destiny. The other is the Santayana of the realm of 
essences, the sheer spectator of objects which have no necessary relation 
to time, actuality, or life, to which all that happens makes no difference 
whatever. The author is justified, it seems to me, both in seeing in this 
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doctrine the mechanism of escape from ethical responsibility and in re- 
garding it as the vestige of the traditional theology which Santayana 
severely criticizes for the very features characteristic of essences as he 
views them—the theology of the Schoolmen and their later, often some- 
what unconscious, followers, who set up a sheer dualism of eternal and 
temporal, of impassive perfection and interacting agents of limited value. 

The author does not remark—and perhaps Santayana has not re- 
marked either—that this form of dualism is not the expression of religion 
and that indeed the God men actuall worship is the most naturalistic 
of all beings, if by this term we mean the being most interested in concrete 
actuality. It is certainly not a mere man who can effectively embrace 
within his interest and love the whole of concrete, changing reality. Only 
a God who literally, not in a Pickwickian sense, “loves” all his creatures— 
that is to say, participates sympathetically in all lives—could embody the 
ideal of the naturalistic attitude so well presented in this book and in 
some portions of the writings of Santayana. But the theological tradi- 
tion preferred to say that God does not literally sympathize with any 
changing creature, lest he be infected with the defectiveness inherent in 
change. It was entirely overlooked that ability to change in sympathy 
with changes in other widely varying individuals while preserving one’s 
own integrity is the chief mark of superiority of man over animals, the 
secret of rationality, so that divinity should be conceived as the perfec- 
tion of this power to change, not as its absolute zero. I submit that the 
dualism of Santayana, unsatisfactory as it is here shown to be, is only the 
reflection of the tragic failure of medieval and early modern theology to 
relate the everlasting, and in ethical purpose indeed ever constant or 
“immutable,” love to its finite objects. The everlasting must indeed pos- 
sess a fixed, ‘‘eternal’’ essence, but this is to be sought in its abstract 
quality of universal lovingness, not in the particular contents and aes- 
thetic richness of the love as embracing the real world at any given time 
(including the past and, with qualifications inherent in futurity, the fu- 
ture, of that world). Between the strictly eternal essence and the par- 
ticulars of the moment are the more or less universal traits, including 
those narrowly specific ones, such as an almost completely particularized 
hue and shade of color, which Santayana’s theory of essences perhaps 
confuses with the absolutely particular qualities of a given, concrete situa- 
tion. Thus there are the generic, eternal purpose of God, the more or less 
general specifications of this purpose as relevant to greater or lesser 
stretches of time, and finally the concrete embodiments of these in the 
qualities of actual events, which alone are wholly without the indeter- 
minateness of abstractness involved in generality. Thus there is no 
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blind dualism and no denial of the distinctions necessary to the interpre. 
tation of life. In this sense theism can be naturalistic without neglecting 
the necessity for some strictly eternal factor in process—a necessity more 
apparent to Santayana than to his critic, who on this point perhaps 
escapes one error only by falling into another. 


The book is admirably written. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


Spirit and Its Freedom. By GEorGE F. Tuomas. (The John Calvin Mac. 
Nair Lectures.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939, 
xii+149 pages. $1.00. 

In brief compass and in clear, readable style, Professor Thomas has 
written a fresh and suggestive discussion of the human spirit as an indis- 
pensable factor in civilized living. After a quick survey of three historical- 
ly important conceptions of spirit—the intellectualistic view of Plato and 
Aristotle, the voluntaristic personal view of Christian tradition, and the 
dialectical view of Hegel—the author turns to phenomenological analysis 
in quest of the essential nature of spirit in man. This he holds to be ra- 
tional personal activity, directed at once toward universal truth and good, 
chiefly as mediated through human communities, and toward the well- 
being of one’s fellow-men, who are loved both for what they obviously are 
and by reason of faith that they are more—sons of God. Such love is 
itself the very activity called spirit, and by this activity human persons 
and communities are creatively transformed. 

This affirmation plainly ascribes to spirit both freedom and power. Its 
freedom is more than the freedom of impulse to attain satisfaction and the 
moral freedom to decide between impulses in the light of rationally deter- 
mined norms. It is different from the external and instrumental freedom 
of opportunity, without which indeed inner freedom is ineffective, but 
which apart from impulse and will is meaningless. The distinctive freedom 
of the human spirit is the capacity of persons to lay themselves open to 
truth and good, and through love of these to find liberation from both 
external fetters and internal conflicts. Such freedom and power of spirit 
is denied by various forms of political realism which insist that hard 
facts, biological and economic, determine all human behavior, while val- 
ues and rationality are unreal or ineffectual. The answer is simply that in 
human societies, more especially in democratic ones, reason and concern 
for the common good do operate, though not unhindered, and there is 
ground for trust that their influence will grow. Thus spirit works. 

Professor Thomas has done a much-needed service in helping to make 
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the elusive concept of spirit more readily identifiable. His discussion is 
lucid and suggestive. In a full-length study he might well have given 
more attention to the less intellectualistic strain in both ancient and mod- 
ern thought—Stoicism, Neo-Platonism, and the mystical and romantic 
traditions, for example, which pose some of the most important problems 
with which a doctrine of spirit must reckon. One hopes he may carry his 


inquiry into this area also. 
RoBertT L. CALHOUN 


Yale University 


The Bible of the World. Edited by Rosert O. BALLov in collaboration 
with FRIEDRICH SPIEGELBERG and with the assistance and advice of 
Horace L. Friress. New York: Viking Press, 1939. xxi+1415 pages. 
$5.00. 

This compilation of representative selections from the sacred scrip- 
tures of eight leading religions deserves what praise is due the best work 
of its sort yet produced, but there is still ample room for a better. 
Anyone who has tried to introduce undergraduates to the history of 
religions is aware of difficulties which the collection was designed to 
obviate, such as: (1) source materials scattered through an extensive li- 
brary of translations, many of which (perhaps the better) may be in- 
accessible even to the average liberal arts college; (2) illuminating pas- 
sages swamped in a mass of repetitious, tedious, and secondary (if not 
altogether inferior) materials, dampening to the zest of any but a spe- 
cialist. For years there has been a widely felt need for an English source 
book of religions. One critic has appraised The Bible of the World as just 
that and nothing more. But it is precisely on the score of its value for the 
genuine student that the work is most vulnerable to criticism. 

Mr. Ballou claims to have submitted his choices to a dual criterion of 
sound scholarship and readability. The book, however, gives several in- 
dications that hope of popular appeal overbalanced other considerations 
either with its journalist-editor or with the publishers through him. Only 
thus can one account for the fact that six hundred of its thirteen hundred 
and forty pages of text are devoted to the King James Bible, which (in 
complete or condensed form) is easily and generally available, while im- 
portant sections of remotely available scriptures are sacrificed to the 
limits of space. Only thus can one explain a deliberate preference for a 
translation which, as the author admits (p. xviii), seriously misrepresents 
both the individual sources and certain important features of Hebrew 
religious thought, on the ground that the King James Bible and, indeed, 
the misrepresentations themselves are essential parts of the English- 
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speaking Christian tradition of a majority among the book’s prospective 
readers. Is this not a disingenuous acknowledgment that literary and reli 
gious attraction for a general public outweighed faithful representation of 
original documents and foreign cultures? 

The volume is really another “Bible [on world scale] designed to be 
read [and quoted homiletically] as living literature.’’ If its role as such 
had not been confused by an unwarranted parade of scholarship, we might 
simply credit the book with satisfying that intended objective hand- 
somely. But such methods as have been indicated can hardly satisfy one 
who is interested in achieving an accurate comprehension of other reli- 
gions. Nor does the editor succeed in realizing his declared purpose of 
illustrating those concepts and emphases which are most characteristic of 
the eight religions. Not even consultation with eminent specialists and 
teachers of religious history spared the book these and other limitations 
for the student. It is pertinent to note in this connection not only the 
author’s lack of particular discipline in this area but also his attitude 
toward ethnic cults, which has shifted from an early dislike of things 
heathen to the sentimental stage of “appreciation” associated with the 
“comparative religion” era of the original World Congress of Religions 
and with theosophic thought (witness the prefatory quotations, p. ix). 
Such appreciation blurs and distorts the actual cultural idioms and dis- 
tinctions. A satisfactory source book of religions in English has still to be 
produced—but it will be easier to edit in consequence of the good features 


as well as the flaws of this book. 
Horace J. NICKELS 
George Williams College 


Christus Wirklichkeit und Urbild: Luthers Theologie, Vol. II. By Ericu 
SEEBERG. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1937. xxii+464 pages. Rm. 24. 
For years the exposition of Luther’s theology has been one of the 

primary tasks of German theologians. The German Luther literature has 

become so extensive that it is almost impossible to keep abreast of it. 

Every phase of Luther’s thinking has been analyzed, not only from the 

point of view of the historical interpreter, but also in the interest of 

relating Luther’s thought to the present attempts at theological recon- 
struction. In view of this situation it is surprising to note that a thorough- 
ly competent exposition of the total theological work of the German re- 
former is still lacking. Perhaps the work of Erich Seeberg will supply this 
urgent need. In 1929 he published a study of Luther’s doctrine of God, 
which I reviewed in this Journal (IX [1929], 631-34). At that time he an- 
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nounced that in other volumes to follow he would deal extensively with 
other main themes of Luther’s thought, in the hope that ultimately an 
interpretation of Luther’s total theology would be available. The volume 
under review represents a partial fulfilment of this promise. In a detailed 
exposition, fortified by a full citation of the primary sources, Seeberg 
analyzes the christological ideas of Luther. His survey covers the whole 
range of Luther’s writings in their historical order and is therefore com- 
plete. 

His purpose is not merely to present Luther’s thought in an orderly 
fashion but to understand the motivating ideas which determined his 
Christology. The pursuit of such a purpose is the only adequate approach 
to Luther’s theological thought, for the reformer was never interested in 
developing a theological system after the fashion of the medieval School- 
men or the modern professors of systematic theology. He treated theologi- 
cal ideas as vessels of religious faith. Theology was to him not a specula- 
tive but a practical ‘‘science”’; that is, it was an effort to discover and 
present the source and the meaning of the Christian faith in such a way 
that its dynamic character would be made plain. Under the influence of 
Kierkegaard and the Barthians it has become customary to call this kind 
of thinking ‘existential thinking.”” Luther was such a master of it that all 
efforts to force his ideas into the strait jacket of a system have been 
doomed to failure. But he has also rewarded the students of his theology 
with a dynamic interpretation of the Christian faith, so that concern for 
theological truth involves for them also a religious decision. This means 
that a so-called objective, unbiased interpretation of Luther’s thought is 
well-nigh impossible and that a merely historical analysis of what he wrote 
and said is liable to miss an understanding of his main concern. On the 
other hand, there is always the danger that his interpreters so over- 
emphasize certain implications and aspects of his thought that actually 
foreign ideas and points of view are superimposed upon it from with- 
out. 

Seeberg’s treatment of Luther’s Christology is not unaffected by these 
problems of Luther interpretation. By prying primary attention to the 
question how Christ motivated Luther’s religion, he has tried to do justice 
toits dynamic character. By substantiating his own judgments by abun- 
dant source references, he has endeavored to maintain an historian’s objec- 
tivity. And by constantly pointing to certain features of Luther’s Chris- 
tology he has not remained free from the danger of arbitrarily transform- 
ing it. 

As his other writings on Luther indicate, he has been particularly im- 
pressed by Luther’s way of seeing God’s relation to the world and man 
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under the aspect of contrast, which is implied in his doctrine of justifica. 
tion: The “‘yes’” of God’s mercy is pronounced over man while he hears 
the ‘“‘no” of the divine judgment of his sins. The profound teaching that 
it is the justified man who knows himself a sinner is for Seeberg the main 
key to an understanding of Luther’s religion. Under its aspects he re- 
views also Luther’s Christology; probably rightly so. But he makes this 
motif so dominant that one cannot help but feel that as an interpreter he 
has undertaken a reorchestration of Luther’s original composition. I have 
a similar impression concerning his treatment of Luther’s teaching of the 
“hiddenness” of God. It is Seeberg’s great merit to have irrefutably 
shown that when Luther speaks of the ‘‘hidden”’ or ‘“‘abscondite’’ God he 
does not refer to the inscrutable and unknowable divine being in se but to 
God who in his revelation hides himself in the means of revelation. He 
discloses himself in ways that are utterly contrary to those which natural 
reason and natural religion and moral instincts expect. The figure of 
Christ—‘‘the child in the manger’ and “the man on the cross’’—pre- 
eminently shows how in revealing himself God hides himself. Because he 
thus exhibits the divine reality, he can become the archetype—(Urbild) 
as Seeberg puts it or the “exemplar” as Luther expressed it—of the way 
in which God deals with human life: by humiliation he glorifies, by de- 
struction he builds up, by sending sickness he heals, by causing to die he 
bestows life, etc. Seeberg never tires of pointing to such ideas as the domi- 
nant ones in Luther’s thinking. Thus he interprets it correctly, but by 
means of an overemphasis. 

I can only mention the many other features of Luther’s Christology 
which Seeberg properly points out: the central position which the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation occupied in Luther’s teaching and, generally, his 
dependence upon the ecclesiastical christological dogma; his preference of 
the Johannine picture of Christ to that of the Synoptists; his Paulinism 
and Augustinism. Recognition must also be given to Seeberg’s frequent 
characterization of Luther’s thought as influenced by mysticism, Oc- 
camism, and “Franciscan positivism” and as determined by monastic 
piety, although I wish that he might have placed Luther still more fully 
in the history of religious and theological ideas than he has done. 

All in all, this work is a highly important contribution to Luther re- 
search. Its excellence is marred only by the very unfortunate tendency of 
the author to use the footnotes as a means of making personal attacks 
upon fellow-scholars and even students for their failure to give proper 
recognition to his contribution to scholarship. The Seeberg clan is gen- 
erally regarded as deserving so high a place in the ranks of theological 
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scholarship that it is particularly to be regretted when one of its members 
exhibits an exaggerated craving for a still higher estimation of his own 


work. 
WILHELM PAucK 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Three Centuries of Advance: A.D. 1500—A.D. 1800, Vol. III: A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity. By KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. xi+503 pages. $3.50. 

This is the third volume in the series, A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, and is devoted to a description of the missionary discoveries 
and of the expansion of European power and influence. The scope of the 
work and the erudition displayed in the mastery of the relevant materials 
are enormous. The book deals with the general and missionary history of 
Spanish America, French American possessions, the English colonies in 
America, Africa, India, Japan, and China, and the Russian missions, all 
within the time limit of A.D. 1500-1800. The concluding chapters, on 
“The Effect of Christianity upon Its Environment” and ‘The Effect of 
the Environment on Christianity,” are most valuable summaries of the 
factual material presented in the previous chapters, with the addition of 
penetrating analyses of the contribution which Christianity has made to 
the life of the countries and peoples dealt with, and in turn of the forces 
which have modified Christianity itself. 

The general impression one receives upon reading the book is that of 
the majestic sweep of the Christian movement, accompanying the geo- 
graphical expansion of European powers. The usual effect of the work of 
the missionaries, besides the carrying of the message of the gospel, was an 
amelioration of the suffering of the natives and inauguration of a civilizing 
process often entailing the reduction of the language to writing and pro- 
duction of literature. The general historian has often depicted in lurid 
colors such scenes as the bestial cruelty and inhumanity of the Spanish 
conquests in the New World. The book under review presents us with the 
other side of the story—the heroic struggles of such missionaries as 
Bartholomé de las Casas and others whose fine service stands in sharp 
relief against the conduct of the Spanish conguistadores. The same sort of 
thing can be said about the work of the missionaries in the Philippines and 
in fact almost everywhere. 

The vitality of the Christian church as witnessed by the energy poured 
into the missionary task and into the establishment of new religious 
movements is also astonishing. More such religious forces were set in 
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motion during these three centuries than during the fifteen hundred years 
before. 

The author is to be particularly congratulated on the accuracy and 
reliability of his work. It is difficult to advance any major criticisms, 
About the closest one could come to such a criticism would be over the 
matter of the proportion of space and the amount of detailed considera. 
tion given to the Russian Orthodox missions in comparison with others, 
Although the missionary work of the Russian church is on the whole 
presented adequately, the author was apparently not acquainted with the 
pertinent literature in Russian, and consequently depends only on such 
material as is available in other languages. Even so, his treatment af- 
fords a better survey of this particular subject than is obtainable in most 
similar works. 

A few distinctly minor misstatements may be pointed out: Ivan the 
Terrible is spoken of as if he were the first to assume the title of tsar “in 
alleged succession to the Byzantine . . . . Emperors” (p. 67). Asa matter 
of fact, the first Russian ruler to assume the title was Ivan III. Moreover, 
it is somewhat ambiguous to speak of the Ruthenians as if they were 
“largely of Russian stock” (p. 78). As their name indicates, they belong 
to the Little Russian or Ukrainian branch of the Russian family. The 
author’s name on p. 412 (n. 177) should read ‘‘Kvatala”’ instead of 
““Kvacak.” But such slight corrections only bear witness to the fact that 
the present reviewer found in the work no really important defect. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
Chicago Theological Seminary 


Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings. By PauL SCHUBERT. 

Berlin: Tépelmann, 1939. 185 pages. 

This is a difficult volume to describe, but all the more interesting on 
that account. At first one expects either a study in style or else a lexico- 
graphical monograph. The book includes both, but it proceeds to link 
these formal and verbal features of Paul’s letters with questions of reli- 
gious and social background. It is in some ways a pioneer work methodo- 
logically, as indeed much work is likely to be that seriously attempts to 
apply to specific texts the two new techniques of New Testament study— 
form criticism and the social-historical method. The author’s doctorates 
at both Bonn and Chicago suggest that he has drunk at the fountain- 
head of each school. So does the phrase ‘“‘form and function.”’ The un- 
instructed reader will be bothered by unfamiliar terminology and proce- 
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dure; the author does his best to explain his steps, and he gives expression 
to many useful indications of methodology and to many interesting con- 
clusions from it. 

In most of his letters Paul immediately follows the initial address with 
a thanksgiving. This is a frequent practice in the letters among the 
papyri, where, as in Paul, a wish or prayer is often associated with it. The 
structure of these Pauline passages is carefully analyzed. Certain pat- 
terns seem to prevail, Their contents often foreshadow the later subject 
matter. The principal verb used is ebxaprorew. Its history and usage are 
traced in other early Christian literature and the Septuagint, in the He)- 
lenistic writers Philo and Epictetus, and in the inscriptions and papyri. 
Though intended merely to throw light on the Pauline thanksgivings, 
Schubert’s study goes well beyond the earlier monographs of Hort and 
Murray, of Schermann, and even of Boobyer. The word appears to be 
Hellenistic. It has definite epistolary usages which imply not only for- 
mality but personal intimacy and religious experience. Some of its usages, 
especially that involving the striking idea of a kind of objective effective- 
ness found in II Cor. 1:11, 4:15, and perhaps in Rom. 1:21, 15:5 ff., 
I Cor. 14:16, and II Cor. 1:20, are strangely paralleled in pagan writers 
under Stoic influence. 

Space does not permit a recapitulation here of the subtler inferences 
from all the facts brought forward in this essay. They are well summarized 
at the end (pp. 179-85) as well as in the course of the argument. No mat- 
ter how hardened the reader may be to the difficulty of understanding 
Paul’s mind, he can only admire Schubert’s attempt at objectivity. Paul’s 
style so often seems to yield to the analyst what he is looking for— 
thythm, chiasmus, colometric structure and what not—that a new effort 
to deal with it unsubjectively is bound to meet at first some skepticism. 
My impression is that the present effort will ultimately carry conviction 
for those who have the patience and capacity to assimilate it. 

Though printed in Germany as a Beiheft to ZNTW, the English has 
been well set; and only an occasional Teutonism like ‘“‘Chrysipp”’ stands 
in contrast to such good Americanisms as ‘‘fans’’ (for spectators). 


Henry J. CADBURY 
Harvard University 
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A Century of Social Thought: A Series of Lectures Delivered at Duke University during 
the Academic Year 1938-39 as a Part of the Centennial Celebration of That Institution 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1939. vi+172 pages. $2.00. 

This series was planned as one “depicting a century’s development in scholarly 
thought.” As such it would be expected to trace major movements in social thinking 
and the forces that explain their emergence. The hope raised by the Preface is, how- 
ever, disappointed by the failure of most of the lecturers to meet such an assignment, 
Actually only two chapters really “depict a century’s development in scholarly thought” 
in their respective fields: Dr. Coffin’s brilliant sketch of religious thinking and Profes. 
sor Sorokin’s highly condensed but confusing study of “sociocultural trends,” in which 
a special theory is ridden hard. 

Among the remaining seven: Judd expounds a theory of general education with 
minimal regard to the great story of educational history in the past century; Moulton 
compares economic theory of today with that of a hundred years ago with little atten- 
tion to intervening thought; J. C. Merriam gives some reflections on scientific valida- 
tion of belief in very desultory fashion; Robert Moses discusses the relation between 
social planning and politics as it is today; and Dean Pound gives a fascinating account 
of rival juristic theories. 

By all odds the best lecture is Dr. Coffin’s story of the influences upon religious 
thought coming from the release of feeling by Romanticism, from the growth of his- 
torical method, from advancing scientific knowledge, from the humanitarian move- 
ment, from democracy, and from within the churches.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Buiunt, A. W. F. The Teaching of the New Testament. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan, 1939. 88 pages. $0.60. 
A brief and elementary account of the theology of the New Testament written from 
a generally conservative and moderately well informed point of view. The message of 
the New Testament is presented as a whole and against the background of earlier He- 
brew and Jewish development.—JoHN Knox. 


BooKSTaBER, Partie DAavip. Judaism and the American Mind in Theory and in Prac- 
tice. New York: Bloch, 1939. xxiii+248 pages. $2.50. 

This is another Jewish answer to the propaganda conducted against him the world 
over. But this liberal American rabbi, recently honored with a Doctor of Literature de- 
gree by Gettysburg College, presents his apologia in much more constructive fashion 
than other apologists. He has a twofold purpose—understanding between Gentile and 
Jew and between Jew and Jew—and he discusses Judaism in theory and in practice, and 
its relation to the social process. The book is written in a style suited to American youth 
groups and adult classes. Of unusual value are the well-selected addenda and appen- 
dixes containing materials to kindle the enthusiasm of the young American Jew for the 
religion of his ancestors and demonstrating how utterly impossible it has been and will 
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be to efface the Jewish religion. On pages 142 ff. are presented statistics, to which every 
Jew may point with pride, on the participation of Jews in the World War and wars of 
the United States —CoNRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN. 


Brunton, PAuL. Indian Philosophy and Modern Culture. New York: Dutton, 1939. 

92 pages. $1.00. 

The primary value of this essay may be in its contribution to intercultural under- 
standing. The mystical monism of India is presented in relation to the quest for an ulti- 
mate reality behind the transient actual evidenced in philosophers and scientists of the 
West. Hindu mystical technique which transcends intellectual experience in realization 
of the union of the soul with the absolute suggests to the author the possibility of insight 
into the nature of reality through research into the “mystery behind man,” on the as- 
sumption that the “mind of man is linked to the Mind behind creation” and that “man 
is the key to the universe.” This result might follow but it is also altogether probable 
that larger knowledge of the nature of man and of his mystical experience might dispel 
the rosy-tinted clouds of metaphysical idealism.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Conon, BERYL D. The Prophets: Their Personalities and Their Teachings. New York: 

Scribner. 1939. xi+232 pages. $2.00. 

This is a rather good popular treatment, embellished with a free use of quotation 
from the biblical text. It is heavily dependent, however, on secondary sources and un- 
fortunately these are not of the latest available. This is most apparent in regard to 
Ezekiel where, notwithstanding reference to Cooke’s commentary, the point of view 
is that of thirty years ago. A few errors of fact have slipped through; e.g., the date 633- 
32 B.c. for the Assyrian conquest of Egypt.—W. A. Irwin. 


D'Arcy, M. C. (ed.). Thomas Aquinas: Selected Writings. New York: Dutton, 1939. 

287 pages. $0.90. 

Aselection from the voluminous works of the “angelic doctor” made by a recognized 
authority. Included are three sermons, the service of the Feast of Corpus Christi, and 
excerpts from the wide range of St. Thomas’ philosophical works. This is a recent issue 
of Everyman’s Library.—Joun Knox. 


Down, JEROME. The Life of Braxton Craven. Durham: Duke University Press, 1939. 

246 pages. $3.00. 

The life-story of a North Carolina orphan boy who became founder and president for 
years of Trinity College, known today as Duke University. The author, who studied 
under Dr. Craven during the last years of his administration, has long been a student of 
sociology and interprets biography not only as the story of one life but also as the ex- 
emplification of social forces operating throughout society. A liberal amount of sane 
moralizing gives evidence that the book was written to serve as an inspiring guide for 
college youth of the present day.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


EASTMAN, FrED. Men of Power, Vol. IV. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1939. 220 pages. 
$1.50. 
The fourth in a series of biographical sketches by the well-known professor of biog- 
raphy, literature, and drama at the Chicago Theological Seminary. The chapters are 
on “Abraham Lincoln, Statesman,” “Leo Tolstoi, Author,” “John Burroughs, Natural- 
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ist,” “Graham Taylor, Christian Sociologist.” Though necessarily brief, these studies 
are surprisingly adequate. Dr. Eastman knows the men about whom he writes and 
knows how to write about them.—HAro_p C. PHILurps. 


GARLAND, HaMuin. The Mystery of the Buried Crosses: A Narrative of Psychic Explora- 
tion. New York: Dutton, 1939. 352 pages. $3.75. 

The author of A Son of the Middle Border presents here a treatise which is highly 
significant, both for what it seems to prove and for what it fails to prove. A year after 
he published Forty Years of Psychic Research Mr. Garland was confronted with 1,500 
pre-Christian metal crosses, said to have been located and dug up in various parts of 
Southern California by an illiterate woman named Parent, who claimed to have been 
guided by spirits of the dead Indians who had buried them centuries ago. Garland se- 
cured the assistance of a noncommercial medium who gave him satisfactory evidence 
of her integrity. In her presence, even when her mouth was effectively gagged , whispers 
were heard claiming to proceed from dead persons interested in these crosses. He de- 
veloped an amplifier system whereby he could receive these voices more audibly ina 
room distant from the medium, while she was being watched by his wife. Under such 
circumstances, although his questions were inaudible to the medium, the “spirit” voices 
in many cases gave rational answers. Under the guidance of these voices Garland him- 
self found sixteen additional crosses similar to those in the Parent collection, some of 
them containing features not found in any of the previous specimens. He makesa fairly 
strong case for believing that these crosses could not have been “planted” by any con- 
temporary person. But Garland admits: “The voices often misled me. They made con- 
fused or contradictory statements of historical facts. They led us on fruitless explora- 
tions, and their comment, at times, was wholly imaginary.” 

These findings correspond closely with the results of many other careful psychic in- 
vestigations. Results inexplicable on the basis of orthodox physics and psychology are 
obtained. But allegedly spirit communications, even when supernormally transmitted, 
turn out to be strange mixtures of sometimes valuable knowledge with contradictions 
and confusions. Back of this fact, which Garland has here so strikingly reinforced, may 
lie momentous discoveries for persistent explorers—HoRNELL Hart. 


Hopwoop, P. G. S. A Testament of Faith. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 215 pages. 
$2.00. 

A rather solid piece of religious writing pitched on a popular key to further the end 
of Christian faith. Full of spicy homiletical illustrations, this volume serves well its 
function in the Rufus Jones series of a popular and yet more adequate type of Christian 
apologetics. The more recent books in philosophy and psychology constitute the mate- 
rial into which the author bites with rather sharp teeth VERGILIUS FERM. 


LamsA, GEorGE M. The Book of Psalms According to the Eastern Version: Translated 
from the Original Aramaic. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Co., 1939. xvi-++130 pages. 
$1.50. 

The “Eastern Version” is the Syriac Peshitto in the Urumiah edition. The use of the 
King James Version as the basis of the translation serves to emphasize variants; these 
are conveniently indicated at the foot of each page. The headings of the several psalms, 
differing as they do from our familiar ones, will be of interest. The introduction is 
marred by numerous gross inaccuracies, but their naiveté will perhaps add to the en- 
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joyment. The author has never entertained the possibility of the Hebrew text being 
right as against the Syriac—which, as a matter of fact, it commonly is.—W. A. IRwIN. 


Lea, Henry CuarLes. Materials toward a History of Witchcraft. (Arranged and edited 
by Arthur C. Howland, with an Introduction by George Lincoln Burr.) 3 vols. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. xliv+1,548 pages. $12. 

The materials arranged in these three volumes were collected by Mr. Lea during the 
last years of his life. In the authoritative chapters on sorcery and witchcraft in his great 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages he had already forecast the theme of this 
later work. Death interrupted his labors but not before he had covered all the most sig- 
nificant works on the subject. Only the collection of material for a survey of witchcraft 
in the regional areas of Europe was still unfinished. 

Professor Howland has organized the notes in four divisions to show the older be- 
liefs out of which the later witch theory developed, the emergence of the logic of witch- 
craft, the effects of the belief on theologians, jurists, officials, and the common people at 
the height of the mania during the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and 
the story of the decline of the belief. Mr. Lea’s comments and critical evaluation of the 
materials are preserved in the text. 

The editor has checked all the source materials and by discerning organization has 
allowed them to tell their story. The only great loss is Mr. Lea’s own thread of interpre- 
tation weaving the data into a sequence of history. Over against this loss is the gain of 
seeing the method of a great historian in action. 

In his Introduction to the work, Professor Burr lists and evaluates the contributions 
to the subject which have appeared since the death of Mr. Lea.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


LesLiE, ELMER A. The Prophets Tell Their Own Story. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1939. 307 pages. $2.00. 

Perhaps they do! But in this case the words are Professors Leslie’s, though the in- 
nocent pretense of autobiography is supported by the use of first person pronouns. The 
book is then an experiment in the familiar field of accounts of the life and times of the 
prophets. But the experiment is not entirely successful; for while an added realism is 
attained, with its obvious value for popularizing, yet the limits of the method impose an 
assumption of finality at highly debatable points, such as it is to be hoped Professor 
Leslie does not actually entertain. With all the commendable features of the presenta- 
tion, there are too many that are highly regrettable. As examples one may select the 
postulating of ecstasy as the medium of prophetic revelation, which is a distinct back- 
ward step in Old Testament study; it is most unfortunate also to have perpetuated the 
ancient fallacy, which the prophet’s utterances clearly refute, that Isaiah promised the 
defeat of the Assyrians in 701. In the treatment of the Hebrew text quite unwarranted 
liberties are sometimes taken.—W. A. Irwin. 


LimouzE, ArtHUR H. Homeland Harvest. New York: Friendship Press, 1939. 211 
pages. $1.00. 

This book deals with the home mission expansion of the American church. The title 
isa misnomer. Homeland Harvest is not so much a description of a harvest as of the 
breaking of the soil, the sowing of the seed, and the cultivation of the fields by the noble 
band of Christian pioneers of all denominations who helped to turn a rough frontier con- 
tinent into a homeland fairly well supplied with churches, Sunday schools, colleges, and 
a goodly number of God-fearing men and women. The nation, which in 1790 had a 
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population of about four million people occupying less than a million square miles, in 
1850 had twenty-three million in three million square miles, and by 1930 boasts of one 
hundred and thirty million. The story of how the Christian church kept pace with this 
marvelous shifting of population will bring new confidence to those who have begun to 
doubt the vitality of the Christian religion ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


MAcFARLAND, CHARLES. I Was in Prison. New York: Revell, 1939. 112 pages. $1.00, 

This book is written by the general secretary of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, who knows Germany from firsthand study for many years. It 
contains suppressed letters of German pastors written from prison cells, a report of the 
author’s personal visit to Hitler, an open letter to Hitler, a summary of the indictment 
of the German government by an appeal of the German army chaplains, and Dr, 
MacFarland’s interpretation of the struggle between the Confessional church and the 
government. It is a restrained but severe indictment of Hitler by a friend of Germany 
and is a strong appeal to American Christians to face the facts and to do what they can 
to relieve a horrible situation.—E. J. CHAVE. 


MattTHEws, W. R. Christ. New York: Macmillan, 1939. vii+149 pages. $2.00. 

A brief exposition of the teaching of Jesus for the lay reader. The writer is not a 
New Testament scholar but is fairly well familiar with recent literature and is not un- 
aware of the problems involved in the study of Jesus. Dodd, Manson, and Otto are 
largely drawn upon. The position of the writer is conservative but enlightened— 
JoHN Knox. 


McNEILL, JOHN T., and GAMER, HELENA M. Mediaeval Handbooks of Penance. (“Rec- 
ords of Civilization: Sources and Studies,”’ No. 29.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. xiv-+476 pages. $4.75. 

The interest in the early medieval treatment of the sinner and his sins has in recent 
years received marked attention. As the casuistry of psychotherapy has advanced in 
the annihilation of sin, the research of the historian has gradually unearthed a great 
fund of material on the foundations of the earlier treatment of the subject in the 
Penitentials, or Manuals of Penance. These works were not for the use of the laity 
but for the guidance of the sacerdotium, who could grant absolution on certain terms. 
The texts of these works have been edited in scattered series and places, or have re- 
mained, equally or more widely, scattered in manuscript form, so that a very large 
body of knowledge of medieval parochial and diocesan discipline has been unavailable 
for the purposes of the general reader and available for the specialist only after consider- 
able search. Both general reader and specialist, then, are placed under a deep debt of 
gratitude to Professor McNeill and Miss Gamer for the thorough piece of work which 
comes from their pens. The historical value is most apparent in the material it pro- 
vides for a study of the rise of the consciousness of sin and the development—when 
other discipline was abolished—of the Puritan conscience, on the one hand, and of the 
Confessional, on the other. The work reveals, too, as Professor McNeill points out, 
“a priceless record of one important stage of the perennial conflict of ideals with 
realities which marks the progress of man toward the attainment of a moral culture.” 
Nor was it only sin against which the church fought. The religion of heathenism, 
witchcraft, and the cult of the coven, which Miss Margaret Murray has shown to be 
“the other religion”—therefore, the religion of the devil—appears in the offshoots in 
the lists of superstitions which reveal the evidence of lapse (cf. pp. 419 ff. et passim). 
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The work is divided into these main parts: (I) Professor McNeill’s Introduction; 
(II) the texts or selections of the texts of Western Penitentials and their post-Reforma- 
tion relics; (III) five critical appendixes, a useful Bibliography, and an admirable 
Index.—F. W. BUCKLER. 


MELAND, BERNARD E. The Church and Adult Education. New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, 1939. vii+114 pages. $1.00. 
A nation-wide survey of various types of adult education in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches and Jewish synagogues, with appraisal and with comparison with 
general adult education.—W. C. Bower. 


Muzumpar, Harwas T. Gandhi Triumphant! New York: Universal Publishing Co., 

1939. 103 pages. $1.00. 

Gandhiis a living symbol of oriental philosophy, which in his own words says: ‘‘Not 
a multiplicity of wants, but a renunciation of wants, constitutes the true criterion of 
civilization.” By this principle of renunciation the Mahatma has sought to check the 
aggressiveness of the West. The fast is Gandhi’s supreme act of renunciation by which 
he threatens to sacrifice life itself on behalf of the liberation of his people. The present 
book is an account of the political implications of the most recent of these “fasts unto 
death’—that of March, 1939.—A. G. BAKER. 


Nasu, A. S. (ed.). Education for Christian Marriage. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
xvi+304 pages. $2.50. 

The sixteen men and women who contribute the fifteen chapters of this book are 
united in their loyalty to monogamous marriage and family life which includes chil- 
dren. The writers do not speak as educators in the narrow, professional sense; their 
academic recognitions, their professional connections, and their present contributions 
mark them as being, in the main, actual workers in character building, with genuine 
sympathy for the religious point of view. 

The opening chapter, contributed by the editor himself, defends the thesis that 
“education for marriage” is a contribution the Christian church should be making 
“to the life of the world.” Chapter ii sets out the “sexual disorder” of our day and 
argues theologically for a full freedom from the sense of guilt that has so traditionally 
clung to all sexual functions. £acceeding chapters tap resources in sociology, medicine, 
psychology, psychiatry, law, and the history of education. A serious and, in most 
cases, a tolerably successful attempt is made to present the essential minimum from 
these various areas in such language as will make it practically serviceable for the 
expected reader. And although the book is clearly not intended for general reading, 
many of its chapters are popularizations in this limited sense of being prepared for 
leaders who cannot be specialists in all the fields which the volume surveys. Two ad- 
jacent chapters summarize essentials in the history of the family and discuss the rela- 
tion of the home to its environing culture. Finally stand the concluding chapters on 
premarital counseling—of individuals, of couples, and of groups of couples. 

American readers will need to keep in mind that this book was written for a British 
audience. Few works by American writers appear in the Bibliography. The chapter 
on the legal status of family life is, of course, written from the British point of view. 
But many American clergymen—and others also—will here find help in interpreting 
the biblical material dealing with marriage, and also numerous valuable suggestions 
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toward a theology to support satisfactorily that developing view of man-woman rela- 
tionships which their own intelligent consciences have tended to label “Christian” op 
other than theological grounds.—GRaAcE SLOAN OVERTON. 


Notu, Martin. Das Buch Josua. (“Handbuch zum Alten Testament.”’) Tiibingen: 

J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1938. 122 pages. Rm. 5.80. 

This compact, closely printed study of the Book of Joshua is packed full of most 
valuable material for the student of the historical writings of the Old Testament. It 
is a model of the exact and careful scholarship for which the author has established a 
reputation. The influence which the archeological research of recent years is exercising 
in exegetical works is here noticeable. The results of recent excavations of sites such 
as Shechem and Ai have been carefully noted and their bearing on the historicity of the 
narrative judiciously weighed. Considerable study of the social origins of the book is 
revealed. Professor Noth is to be congratulated on a valuable contribution to the 
exegetical literature on the Book of Joshua.—W. C. Granam. 


Oxtvier, ANDRE. La Clé de l’A pocalypse: étude sur la composition et l’inter pretation de 

la grande prophetie de St. Jean. Paris: Geuthner, 1938. 208 pages. Fr. 125. 

Once more the textual, literary, and historical problems of the Apocalypse are solved 
by an analysis of the text into strophes. The structure of the strophes is a matter not 
of rhythm but rather of the identification of key-words; the validation of the division 
lies in the astonishing fact that 888 distinct grammatical elements are combined in units 
of either 40 or 30 strophes in each of the six parts of the book—and 888 is the gematria of 
*Inzods. The identification of the distinct grammatical elements is neither objective 
nor consistent. In the introductory section there are at least two mistakes in Greek 
orthography on almost every page, and two more occur in the list of errata. A useless 
book.—Ernest CapMAN COLWELL. 


PANOFSKY, ERWIN. Studies in Iconology: Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renais- 
sance. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. xxxiii+262 pages. 173 figures. 
$3.50. 

This book is composed of a number of separate articles, some previously published, 
which form a closely knit unit. Dr. Panofsky deals with the development of subject 
matter in art from antiquity up to the Renaissance, with interesting glimpses of the 
more recent periods. He does so on a broad intellectual basis, reaching far beyond the 
limits of the usual type of iconographic research. He not only describes the changes 
which occur in representations like that of “Father Time” and that of the “Blind 
Cupid,” but he explains them with reference to the general intellectual background— 
in which literature and philosophy play a most important part. A group of paintings 
by Piero di Cosimo, Titian’s puzzling picture in the Borghese Gallery, usually—appar- 
ently not quite without reason—called “Sacred and Profane Love,” Michelangelo’s 
monuments for Julius II and the Medici are interpreted in a most fascinating way. 
The Florentine Neo-Platonism as represented by the writings of Martilio Fierino and 
Piero della Mirandola and the different classical and post-classical traditions of myth- 
ology and their influence on art are discussed. 

One has to admire the author for his extraordinary intellectual level, for his pro- 
digious command of classical, medieval, and later literature—he gives the most delight- 
ful quotations in almost any important language—and, last but not least, for his clear, 
lively, and often extremely witty writing. The book must be recommended to every- 
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body interested in the history of the human mind and to everybody who wants to get 
acquainted with the ideas of the remarkable group of scholars who had gathered around 
the late Aby Warburg and who are now continuing the life-work of this unique prophetic 
spirit in the Warburg Institute in London.—ULricw MIppELporr. 


Parsons, WILFRID. Which Way, Democracy? New York: Macmillan, 1939. vii+295 
pages. $2.00. 

Here is a book by a professor in a Roman Catholic university on the subject of 
democracy. In the Table of Contents he lists such subjects as “The Decline of Chris- 
tianity,” “The Downfall of Liberalism,” “The Twilight of Democracy,” “The Christian 
Concept of the State,” ‘“‘Freedom and the Modern State,” “The Burden of Self-govern- 
ment,” “The Challenge to Democracy,” “Industrial Justice,” “Racial Justice,” “Inter- 
national Justice,” and “Which Way, Democracy?” 

The author accounts for the decline of Christianity by the separation of Christianity 
from the major channels for transmitting our culture—namely, the schools. This is an 
old theme of Roman Catholics, but it seems increasingly to be recognized as valid by 
all groups. 

An important factor in the downfall of liberalism was the downfall of laissez faire 
economics, which has resulted in the growth of modern capitalism. Like all good 
Roman Catholics Parsons starts with Thomas Aquinas, who found the basis of political 
action in natural law. Thus for Parsons, as for the authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the rights of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” are natural “in- 
alienable” rights. 

From this doctrine of natural law Parsons advances to the discussion of the re- 
ligious basis of democracy. Democracy faces a double crisis: it either falls a victim 
to the rule of the individual, which gives us the anarchy of liberalism, or falls a victim 
to the tyranny of the state, which gives us fascism and the totalitarian state. To escape 
both of these two horns of the dilemma, Professor Parsons brings forward a concept 
of “God’s law which is also the natural law.” This law demands allegiance on the part 
of both the individual and the group and keeps either from tyrannizing over the other. 

The last three chapters deal with industrial justice, racial justice, and international 
justice. The book is well worth the attention of all who are interested in the point of 
view of the Roman Catholic church and in the general problems of democracy.— 
A. E. Hott. 


PENNINGTON, EDGAR LEGARE. Apostle of New Jersey: John Talbot, 1645-1727. Phila- 
delphia: Church Historical Society, 1938. xii+-217 pages. $2.50. 

Immediately following the formation of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts in 1701 the doughty former Quaker, George Keith, was sent on a tour 
of inspection throughout the colonies. His associate, Patrick Gordon, died on shipboard, 
and his place was taken by Rev. John Talbot, the chaplain of the ship. While on their 
mission Talbot was urged by the people of Burlington, New Jersey, to settle among 
them (1704), and here he remained until the end of his life, an indefatigable apostle of 
Anglicanism. He was one of the leaders in the attempt to secure an Anglican bishop for 
the colonies, and there arose a tradition that in 1720, while in England, he secured con- 
secration at the hand of nonjuring bishops. This tradition the author discusses in a 
separate chapter. More than half the volume is taken up with Talbot’s letters and with 
excerpts from Keith’s Journal, though the latter already has been printed at least twice. 
There is a good bibliography and index.—W. W. SwEET. 
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PERRY, CHARLES M. Toward a Dimensional Realism. Norman, Okla.: University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1939. vili++180 pages. $2.50. 

Being already convinced that dimensional analysis is valuable in philosophy, | 
turned to this book with eagerness. I was somewhat disappointed to find that it is 
not an attempt to see what happens when the idea of continuous intersecting variables 
is applied to philosophic problems, but rather the attempt to apply this idea as 
scrambled together with, or as I feel, compromised by, a Hegelian notion that things 
are in some sense fundamentally “contradictory.” Apparently the author believes this 
idea to be involved in that of dimensions, but to me its only effect is to weaken the 
clarity of that idea. Still some clarity survives; and the play of contradictions is intel- 
lectually entertaining. The style is lively and pleasant, and the work shows much in- 
genuity. I wish to recommend especially the last chapter, “The Multidimensional 
Society.” It is a good corrective for simplicist views of social problems, couched in 
unidimensional terms (Are you radical or conservative, right or left?). Strangely, 
Jess is there said about contradiction, though very literally do men contradict one 
another as to social matters. Perhaps the author would have done well to pay some 
attention to the pioneering efforts of Charles Peirce to introduce dimensional) thinking 
into philosophy.—CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Raven, Cuarwes E. War and the Christian. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 186 pages. 
$1.75. 
A bold and able statement of the Christian pacifist point of view, notable for the 
fairness and consideration with which the nonpacifist position is presented.—Joun 
Knox. 


ROBBINS, HOWARD CHANDLER, Preaching the Gospel. New York: Harper, 1939. 151 
pages. $1.50. 

This book was written particularly to serve the needs of the large group of ministers 
in nonliturgical churches who have begun to appreciate the values of the Christian 
year as a guide to preaching. Such ministers wil] doubtless already be familiar with 
The Eternal World in the Modern World, a series of expositions of the lections of the 
Anglican church year, in which Professor Robbins and his colleague at the Genera] 
Theological Seminary, Professor Burton Scott Easton, collaborated. The present book, 
comprising the John Bohlen Lectures of 1938, endeavors to present “‘an effective 
plan for gospel preaching” by following the calendar for the Christian year suggested 
by the committee on worship of the Federal Council of Churches. Dr. Robbins pre- 
sents in easily readable style his understanding of the original meaning of the gospel 
and of its contemporary relevance.—JOHN KNox. 


Scumipt, Kari-Lupwic. Le Probléme du christianisme primitif. Paris: Librarie Ernest 

Leroux, 1938. 104 pages. Fr. 30. 

A survey, with critical appraisal, of the method of form-criticism, and an applica- 
tion of the method to “the problem” of primitive Christianity. The points of applica- 
tion are to the New Testament teaching about Jesus as Messiah and Son of Man, the 
Trinity, and the Kingdom of God, the state and the people. The three essays are 
formulations of the dialectic theology in essentially the same manner as that made in 
Schmidt’s article “Jesus Christ” in Die Religion im Geschichte und Gegenwart. It does 
not appear that this work supplements the author’s earlier contributions in any im- 
portant way.—DoNALD W. RIDDLE. 
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ScuppER, Vipa D. The Privilege of Age. New York: Dutton, 1939. 319 pages. $3.50. 

This volume is a collection of essays written during the last twenty-five years and 
originally published in the Atlantic Monthly, the Yale Review, Christendom, the Century 
Magasine, the Christian Century, and other magazines. Nobody who knows Miss Scud- 
der will need to be told that they make a beautiful book, at one moment challenging 
and deeply satisfying. The author’s passionate interest in socia) change, her amazing 
practical wisdom, her learning in many fields, her devotion to and knowledge of the 
Christian tradition, her fine human tolerance, and her humor make this book, as the 
same traits have made her other writings, distinctively her own. Among the essay sub- 
jects are “Plato as a Novelist,” “Interchange: Tagore and His Western Kin,” “Aca- 
demic Freedom,” “Problems of Socialism,” “The Doubting Pacifist,” “The Christian 
Attitude toward Private Property,” “The Larks of St. Francis,” “Mysticism and 
Social Passion,” etc. The subtitle of the volume is Essays Secular and Spiritual, but I 
challenge anyone to draw the line. Perhaps what was meant is that they are all secular 
and all spiritual. That would be truer. They are secular in the sense that they keep 
close to everyday reality; they are spiritual in the sense that they look deeply into 


it—Joun Knox. 


Scuot, ABBrE TURNER. The Sacheverell A fair. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1939. 170 pages. $2.25. 

In this scholarly work the author’s sense of true importance saves us from a tedious 
biography of that uninteresting pulpiteer Henry Sacheverell and gives us instead a full 
account of the celebrated trial in which he was the central figure. This book shows 
how Sacheverell, like Alfred Dreyfus, became the touchstone of party allegiance for a 
few years, because in his tria) the burning issues of the day were brought to a head. 
It is apparent that the Whigs might have been forced to impeach anyone who put the 
Tory case for nonresistance and against occasional conformity so clearly. The “glorious 
revolution” was fought over again in the impeachment; two interpretations of history 
were put face to face not as an academic but as a vital political question. There were 
deep and real interests at stake, and speculation as to whether it was Godolphin’s 
personal jealousy or the personal attributes of the charming Dr. Sacheverell which 
brought on the trial is irrelevant, though not ignored in the snowstorm of pamphlet 
literature at the time. 

After placing the issues of nonresistance and toleration in their historical setting, 
this work gives a detailed account of the famous trial in Westminster Hall (not the 
Abbey as once stated). In a final chapter are summed up the disastrous results to the 
Whig party of their Pyrrhic victory in obtaining Sacheverell’s conviction. This short 
volume gives full account of an interesting and important episode in English history 
and enables us to peer into the intricate ramifications of church and party politics at 
this time. There is an excellent bibliography.—WturAM D. CLARK. 


Suerritt, Lewis J. The Opening Doors of Childhood. New York: Macmillan, 1930. 

193 pages. $1.75. 

This is the best book yet written on the problems of developing significant meanings 
for religion in childhood. The author is dean and professor of religious education in 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. He knows children and is well acquainted with 
modern studies in child psychology. Showing impatience with the common methods 
of indoctrination, dependence upon verbalisms, and habituation to formal practices, 
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Dean Sherrill seeks a better way of integrating religious ideas, attitudes, and habits 
with the growing body of experiences which the child is having in his widening world, 
Some liberals will criticize the author for keeping too close to traditional language and 
forms, but he knows both the limitations of children and the limitations of modern 
religious education. He has a positive, progressive program and many constructive 
suggestions for developing the spirit of religion as well as for building a body of Chris. 
tian knowledge. The book is written primarily for parents because of the belief that 
the home is primarily responsible for the integration of religious attitudes into life. 
Ministers and church-school teachers will find it stimulating as home and church seek 
to work together at a common task—E. J. CHAVE. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, F. (ed.). Ekklesia: Eine Sammlung von Selbstdarstellungen der 
christlichen Kirchen, Band II: Die Skandinavischen Linder. Die Kirchen in Finn- 
land. Leipzig: Leopold Klotz Verlag, 1938. 203 pages. Rm. 9.00. 


The Lieferungen of Ekklesia appear in slow succession, but each is a welcome contri- 
bution to our understanding of the European churches. The present number is a series 
of thirteen special essays on topics in the history, organization, and activities of the 
Church of Finland and constitutes a convenient handbook for that unfamiliar but far 
from unimportant subject. The editor, as in other sections of the Sammlung, offers a 
fairly ample introduction. In this he dwells upon the friendly post-war relations be- 
tween Finland and Germany. E. Kaila’s statement on “Lutheranism and the Religious 
Crisis” treats lucidly from a Lutheran viewpoint Spengler, Barth, Brunner, and the 
Oxford Group movement. A sketch of Finnish church history by M. Ruuth reminds us 
that the Finns discovered Christianity through a Swedish crusade against them in the 
twelfth century and reviews the historical development of the church with increasing 
detail to the present decade. A. Lehtonen’s account of the late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century awakening (“die religidse Erweckungsbewegung’’) expands an im- 
portant modern phase of the history. Finnish pietism here appears as growingly favor- 
able to secular culture. The studies of Finnish theology (O. Tiilili) and of Swedish 
theology in Finland (O. Rosenquist) are largely bibliographical. The polity of the 
church of Finland, its inner life, statistics, the work for youth, the social movement in 
the church, interior and foreign missions, and ecumenical relationships are suitably pre- 
sented by specialists. A historical bibliography is appended. The statistics indicate the 
great predominance of Lutheranism over all sects and non-Christian groups, but the 
number listed in the “Civil Register” as unbaptized and unchurched has grown notice- 
ably in late years.—J. T. McNEILL. 
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In This Issue 


Religion and Philosophy 


Different as the three articles 
in this issue may appear, there is 
acertain unity of interest among 
them. Each is concerned with 
some aspect of the relation be- 
tween the religious and the in- 
tellectual life. The first article 
asks a historical question, the 
second a theological, and the 
third is concerned with a practi- 
cal issue, but the three questions 
are all facets of the deeper and 
more general problem. 

This problem, needless to say, 
isnot merely a modern one. Asa 
matter of fact, conspicuous as it 
has been in our own period, 
marked by the rise of science, it 
was hardly less important in the 
second century, when the church, 
no longer a Jewish sect, was try- 
ing to come to terms with Hel- 
lenistic culture. Apologists and 
teachers were engaged in trying 
to justify and define the Chris- 
tian faith in terms of the Greek 
intellectual tradition. Of these 
few were more important than 
Clement of Alexandria, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Plato and 
an interpreter of Christianity in 
terms of Hellenistic philoso- 
phy. Dr. ALBERT C. OUTLER, 
a recent graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and now a professor in 
the Divinity School of Duke 
University, in the first article in 
this issue, subjects the “Platon- 


ism” of Clement to critical ex- 
amination and asks to what ex- 
tent this Christian intellectual 
really understood and followed 
the Greek master. 


In the Journal of last autumn 
Dr. Epwin R. WALKER of Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, Missouri, 
published the first of a projected 
series of two articles on the use of 
the empirical method in theologi- 
cal inquiry. He cogently defend- 
ed the method as being not only 
appropriate and fruitful, but also 
adequate and indispensable. Vig- 
orous criticism of this position 
was voiced, in the April, 1940, 
number, by Professors George F. 
Thomas, John C. Bennett, and 
David E. Roberts. In Mr. Walk- 
er’s second article, presented in 
this issue, he discusses particu- 
larly the views of those who 
affirm the religious (as dis- 
tinguished from the philosophi- 
cal) inadequacy of the empirical 
method. 


In the third article of this 
number Professor HENRY NEL- 
SON WIEMAN, of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chi- 
cago, raises a closely related 
practical issue. Can traditional 
Christian words, he asks, be 
honestly used by religious lead- 
ers whose thinking, it might be 
supposed, would find more natu- 
ral expression in another type of 





terminology? If this question 
can be answered affirmatively 
and no moral objection can be 
brought to bear, is it even then 
the part of wisdom for such per- 
sons to adopt the ancient terms? 
Should they not rather endeavor 
to invent a new vocabulary of 
devotion for the use of more 
sophisticated religious individu- 
als and communities? Dr. Wie- 
man writes as one who believes 
that the established Christian 
symbols not only may legiti- 
mately be used by the groups 
and individuals for whom he 
speaks, but that they could be 
abandoned only with the great- 
est loss. 


Theological Education 


Although a number of inter- 
esting “notes and communica- 
tions” on a variety of other top- 
ics have been received, many of 
which we look forward to pub- 
lishing, we are again devoting 
the entire space of our new de- 
partment to the discussion of a 
single theme. We present five 
important contributions from 
readers of Dean Colwell’s article 
in the spring issue, “Toward 
Better Theological Education.” 
Professors L. J. SHERRILL, WIL- 
LIAM ADAMS BROWN, EDWARD 
H. RoBeERTs, CONRAD HENRY 
MoEHIMAN, and President A. C. 
McGi1FFeErt have for a long time 
been engaged not only in divinity 
education itself but also in the 


study of its problems. All have 
been active in the work of 
the Association of Theological 
Schools. Dr. Roberts is now 
executive secretary of that or. 
ganization. Dr. Sherrill has 
served both as executive secre- 
tary and president and was 
chairman of the committee on 
accreditation. William Adams 
Brown collaborated with Mark 
A. May in The Education of 
American Ministers, a work in 
four volumes published in 1934, 
Dr. Moehlman and Dr. McGif- 
fert have been scarcely less 
prominently identified with the 
new critical interest in seminary 
education. The reactions of these 
five men to Mr. Colwell’s article 
are, therefore, significant. In 
view of certain expressions ap- 
pearing in the discussion, there 
may be point in repeating what 
was said last quarter in connec- 
tion with the article itself—that 
Mr. Colwell spoke only for him- 
self and not for the Divinity 
School of the University of Chi- 
cago and that his proposals can- 
not be taken to represent the 
practices of that institution. 


It would be impossible to 
name here the score or more of 
scholars who contribute impor- 
tant reviews to the book section 
of this issue. Their contributions 
and similar reviews each quarter 
comprise what is perhaps the 
most interesting and significant 
feature of the magazine. 











